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An Office Secret 


Well, I have my job back, and yowve no idea how 
much relieved Iam. Yes, I know you didn’t know I'd lost it. And 
I hadn't lost it. I had just been without it fora month. You see, 
when I agreed to come in and look over these proofs of the 
pages of The Christian Century—that was sometime back in 
February, I think—I forgot all about the matter of vacation. 
It seemed to me that a weekly engagement downtown on 
mysterious business of some kind would be a good idea, and 
I was as glad to take up with the editor’s suggestion as he 
was to make it. (Perhaps gladder, for how do I know how 


glad he was?) 


And then came vacation time. My deacons are very 
liberal in the matter of vacation. But it suddenly dawned on 
me that it was going to be difficult to gaze awe-struck at the 
grandeurs of Niagara Falls and at the same time read page 
proofs in The Christian Century office. So I told my per- 
plexities to a friend of mine. And he volunteered to fill the 


breach. Which he has been doing. 


But—here is the point—the longer I stayed away 
and the more I looked at the writings of “The First Reader,” 
the more I began to fear lest I had made a strategic blunder. 
Until one day motoring through western Pennsylvania I be- 
came sure of it. I had hunted out the summer camp of an 
old crony of mine. It is located in what I consider the most 
beautiful spot in the east—on the Susquehanna river, right 
across from the famous Wyafusing Rock on the Roosevelt 
highway. There I found him, lazily swinging in a hammock, 
reading The Christian Century. “Say,” said he, “this is good. 
Listen; I want to read it to you. That First Reader finally 


4 2 ” 
says something worth saying. 


Of course he didn’t know anything about my in- 
terest in the First Reader. Neither could he understand why 
I cut my visit so short. But I knew then that it was time 
for me to get back here if I expected ever to regain my job. 
It took us just two days to cover the 807 miles, which isn’t 
bad driving with a bus that goes back almost to the Norman 
conquest. And here I am, having thanked my friend for his 
helpfulness and having him eased out of the job without his 
suspecting my nervousness. And by the time he reads this it 


will be too late for him to regain it. 


I presume that I am expected to say something 
about this issue of The Christian Century. But why should I? 
It seems to me that an issue that contains a letter from the 
archbishop of Canterbury; a character-study of that same 
archbishop by Edward Shillito; an article on Tolstoy by 
Matthew Spinka, and an article on Mexico by Samuel Guy 


Inman is able to speak for itself. 
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EDITORIAL 


R. JOHN J. RASKOB may have been an artful 
But as 
committee 


chairman of the board of General Motors. 
of the 
he has given a convincing exhibit of bad manners and a 


chairman democratic national 
complete lack of understanding of human nature. The first 

might be forgiven, but the 
Insulting the Southern second comes close to being 
Clergy a fatal defect in a politician. 
; Mr. Raskob has made pub- 
lic a statement in which he says that the uprising against 
Smith in the dry south will soon quiet down.. Why? Be- 
cause, forsooth, heavy givers to the churches are putting 
pressure on the preachers, who will soon see on which side 
their bread is buttered and sink into silence. “Substantial 
people in the south, including Methodists,” says Mr. Ras- 
kob, “are saying to their preachers, ‘This opposition must 
stop or you will receive no contributions.’” It is hardly 
likely that Mr. Raskob deliberately set out to insult the 
the 


newspaper reporters 


southern ministers who are fighting wet democratic 
andidate when he summoned in the 
to whom he made his statement. But an insult this is. As 
such it will be resented by every clergyman in the south, 
no matter what his previous attitude on the campaign may 
have been. Unless we miss our guess, Mr. Raskob is going 

have plenty of occasion between now and November to 
regret that he ever intimated that the preachers’ views on 
the liquor issue are under financial control. 


The Turmoil Within 
Zionism 


W' DO NOT PROFESS to understand all the agita- 

tion among American Jews over the present status 
i the Zionist organization in this country. But that there 
‘ imtense excitement, the most cursory reading of the 
Jewish press reveals. The center of the trouble is the action 
. the recent Zionist convention at Pittsburgh in reelecting 
Mr louis Lipsky as president of the American branch of 
the movement. The American Hebrew summarizes in this 
lashion the circumstances which, it feels, make Mr. Lip- 
sky's leadership undesirable: “Louis Lipsky is accused by 
tellow Zionists of certain irregularities in administering 
the American Zionist trust; he pleads with the head of the 
World Zionists organization to make an investigation that 
he may be justified in the eyes of the world as an innocent 


leader who is beset by cruel enemies within his house and 
without; Dr. Weizmann appoints Judges Lazansky, May, 
Moscowitz and Rosalsky to carry out Mr. Lipsky’s desire; 
these judges find Lipsky unfit for office or for membership 
‘on any committee of the Zionist Organization of America ;’ 
and the rabbis, especially Dr. Heller and his son, who now 
occupies the pulpit graced for many decades by Isaac M. 
Wise in Cincinnati, assume to lead the Lipsky ballyhoo at 
the convention and, disregarding the findings and recom- 
mendation of the judges, reelect him to Zionist leadership 
in America.” It is evident that the American Hebrew, in 
opposing the continuation of Mr. Lipsky at the head of the 
Zionist body, is giving expression to a widespread feeling. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise has, in a measure, taken the leader- 
ship in this opposition. But from every part of the country 
there comes news of resignations by important men from 
the Zionist committees. Whatever may be the status of 
Zionism in Palestine, Zionism in the United States is mak- 
ing heavy weather. 


Politics and Reform 
Institutions 
HE STATE of Illinois is wrestling with a problem 
typical of many which arise. Not far outside the city 
of Chicago it has, in the town of St. Charles, a correctional 
school for boys, to which are committed youngsters guilty 
of some form of delinquency. Conditions in this school 
have become scandalously bad. The acting superintendent, 


Major William J. 
and heavy thrashings for boys held guilty of infractions of 


sutler, an avowed advocate of frequent 


school regulations, has been dismissed. The director of the 
state department of public welfare, Mr. Roy Ide, has at the 
same time instituted in the school a psychiatric clinic for the 
scientific study of the boys there. But these changes, good 
as they are, will not make the St. Charles school the sort 
of institution the taxpayers design it to be. Not even that 
magic word, “psychiatrist,” is enough to transform a bad 
social agency of this sort. The trouble lies deeper. It lies 
in the system which makes such a school a part of the 
spoils of politics, and so fills its staff with unfit men. A 
careful study of the situation at St. Charles, made for the 
Illinois association for criminal justice by the University 
of Chicago, showed that the house fathers and other of- 
ficers of the school included “one bartender, one saloon 
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keeper, one professional boxer, one race track tout, one 
hotel ‘bell hop,’ one elevator operator, two druggists, one 
laundryman, one policeman.” In other words, the school is 
a dumping ground for the recipients of political favor. 
What is true at St. Charles is true, although perhaps in 
lesser degree, in practically all institutions which are sup- 
posed to be performing a socializing function, and are fail- 
ing to do so. Women’s clubs, men’s luncheon organizations, 
civic leagues, organized church classes, and all similar 
bodies interested in the common welfare, can hardly ex- 
pend their energies to better purpose than by seeing that 
the staffing and management of all such institutions is 
taken out of politics. 


The New Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York 


HE APPOINTMENT of Dr. Cosmo Lang, arch- 

bishop of York, to succeed Dr. Davidson as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and primate of all England, was per- 
haps to have been expected. No other appointment could 
have been so easy to make or would have provoked so little 
criticism, both because he is a worthy and dignified church- 
man and because, as the holder of the highest ecclesiastical 
office but one, he was next in line for the highest office. 
The promotion will satisfy the orderly souls of those who 
like to see everybody move up one place when there is a 
vacancy at the top. But the designation of William Temple, 
bishop of Manchester, to succeed to the archbishopric of 
York has a higher quality of fitness. In the present emer- 
gency the church of England needs to have near, if not at, 
its head a man not promoted under the rules of seniority 
but chosen for his special ability to do the things that need 
to be done. Dr. Temple was already a bishop and he is the 
son of the archbishop of Canterbury whom Dr. Davidson 
succeeded twenty-five years ago. But besides those qualifi- 
cations, he is a liberal thinker, an experienced administra- 
His relations with the Student 
been 


tor, and a brilliant writer. 


Christian movement have and the 


evangelical element in the church regards him as one of its 


very intimate, 
most valued leaders. Most striking of all, he is an avowed 
member of the labor party and a champion of progressive 
If the dis- 
cords within the church are ever to be harmonized and its 


legislation as well as of progressive thought. 


energies directed into more fruitful channels than prayer 
book revision, it will be by putting into the places of author- 
ity men who are not merely harmless but who have a de- 
finite and aggressive policy. Dr. Temple’s elevation to the 
see of York will be welcomed by the younger, the more 
liberal, and the more evangelical elements of the church 
and the nation, and by all those who take seriously the re- 
lation of the church to the economic and social situation. 


What Does the Constitution 
Guarantee? 
N THIS LULL before the beginning of the campaign, 
one clear word ought to be said about the suggestion 
that it is an act in defiance of the constitution of the United 
States to vote against a candidate on account of his religion. 
Whether or not it indicates an attitude of “bigotry” or “in- 
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tolerance” for the voter to take into account the religion 
of a candidate, there is nothing unconstitutional about it, 
The constitution guarantees eligibility regardless of religion, 
but it does not undertake to enumerate the matters which 
voters may or may not take into consideration in casting 
their votes. The primary requisite for securing an elective 
office is that one shall be elected. The constitution guaran- 
tees that if a man is nominated his name cannot be kept off 
of the ballot, and if elected he cannot be disqualified, be- 
cause of his religion. But it does not limit the considera- 
tions which may be taken into account by Voters in deter- 
mining whether a given candidate shall have their suffrage, 
nor the arguments by which they shall attempt to influence 
the votes of others. Citizens can allow themselves to be 
influenced by a great many foolish and irrelevant considera- 
tions, and they do. They can vote for or against a candidate 
because he is of German extraction, or kisses babies, or was 
born in Ohio, or is a member of the ku klux klan, the 
Methodist church, the Knights of Columbus, the English- 
speaking union, or the board of trade. To all of these mat- 
ters the constitution is indifferent. The provision that re- 
ligion shall not be made a qualification for holding public 
office means nothing more and nothing other than that, if 
a candidate is elected, in spite of whatever prejudice may 
exist against his religion, he shall have the office. Talk 
about the unconstitutionality of opposing the election of a 
Catholic gives evidence of very careless thinking. Religions 
are all equal before the law in this country, but they are not 
necessarily all equal before the voters. 


A Flying Trip for 
Mr. Kellogg 
UR SECRETARY OF STATE, preparing for that 
trip to Paris at which he is to sign the international 
outlawry of war treaty, has bought a round trip ticket with- 
out stopover privileges. This is reported to be disappoint- 
ing to many European diplomats. It will not disappoint 


most Americans. Most Americans will wish Mr. Kellogg 
a comfortable voyage over, a swift trip by the boat train 
to Paris, just about time enough in Paris to shake the ink 
down to the nib of his fountain pen, and a comfortable 
voyage home again. Sea voyages are delightful at this time 
of the year, and the press has carried a procession of stories 
on the discomforts of Paris this summer. So the sooner 
Mr. Kellogg gets the treaty signed and his return journey 
started, the better. It may seem like bad manners for the 
secretary of state to refuse to stay long enough to talk of 
debts, reparations, disarmament, or any of the other topics 
which the diplomats of Europe would like to bring up. 
But bad manners may in this case be good statesmanship. 
Much as we might wish it otherwise, it becomes increasingly 
clear that many of the nations who will sign the Kellogg 
treaty at Paris will do so with only the vaguest idea of 
what it means. Some of them are trying to put an inter- 
pretation on it that would rob it of all meaning whatever. 
Their interpretation is that of the diplomat whose life is 
given to making words mean something other than they 
say. Under the circumstances, Mr. Kellogg is very wis 
in getting the treaty signed and then going away withou! 
further conversations. Left to itself, the treaty will, in a 
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little while, force its own plain meaning on the peoples 
of Europe. Then those peoples can be trusted to deal with 
their diplomats. Questions of disarmament, debts, repara- 
tions, the Rhineland and the like will all prove more amen- 
able to negotiation after the treaty has been in force a few 
months. 


Can Calles 
Retire? 
gwar CALLES reiterates his desire to retire 
from office. But can he do so? His attempt to con- 
form to the provisions of the Mexican constitution is likely 
to test his leadership as nothing else has so far. The world 
is awakening to a belated and somewhat reluctant recogni- 
tion of the strength of the Mexican president. When the 
insurrection of Gomez was suppressed so quickly and com- 
pletely, albeit somewhat ruthlessly, a year ago there was 
a disposition to question whether any actual insurrection 
had taken place. Had not the government rather declared 
the existence of a revolution as a pretext for removing the 
few leaders who might embarrass it? But as to the reality 
of the crisis presented by the assassination of General 
Obregon there could be no skepticism. Now that Mexico 
has come through the episode without a dangerous out- 
break, observers everywhere are at last ready to admit 
that President Calles has proved his exceptional poise and 
power. However, this very strength will in itself make it 
dificult for him to retire. With Obregon gone, Calles re- 
mains the only “strong man” in Mexico. There will be 
enormous pressure exerted, both from without and within 
Mexico, to keep the president in office, at least for another 
couple of years. If Calles can secure an observance of the 
forms of the Mexican constitution, electing some successor 
to himself, and can then secure for that successor a peace- 
ful accession to office and an extensive period of peace in 
which to get the wheels of a new administration running, 
he will have proved himself unquestionably one of the 
strong statesmen of the modern world. 


Tabulating the Prayers 
Of the Faithful 


HE twenty-ninth international eucharistic congress will 

be held in Sydney, Australia, September 6-9. While it 
will necessarily be small in comparison with the monster as- 
sembly in Chicago two years ago, it will serve its purpose 
i stressing the strictly devotional side of Roman Catholi- 
cism, in presenting this with the pomp and panoply designed 
to exhibit impressively the power and prestige of the church, 
and thus in exercising a propaganda influence. The eucharis- 
tic congresses are among the best expressions of Catholi- 
cism considered as a form of religion and a type of wor- 
ship. They embody reverence and illustrate a capacity for 
Sustained attention to other-worldly things. To be sure, the 
other-worldly things are given a high visibility in terms of 
this-worldly splendor, but that is the Catholic way. Persons 
who are not accustomed to keep an exact account of their 
Prayers may also be surprised at the statistical exactness 
mplied in the report that Bishop Dunn, auxiliary bishop 
and vicar-general of New York, and the head of the Ameri- 
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can delegation to the congress, “will present to Cadinal Cer- 
retti for Pope Pius XI a ‘spiritual bouquet’ in the form of 
an illuminated volume containing the record of 22,145,- 
029,361 ‘flowers,’ or acts of devotion by the Catholics of 
the fifteen archdioceses and 105 dioceses of the United 
States and four of the provinces of Canada. The ‘flowers’ 
were prayers offered for the success of the congress.”- One 
is lost in admiration at the amount of spiritual bookkeeping 
that is involved in arriving at such vast totals. As the num- 
ber of “acts of devotion” amounts to something over one 
thousand for each man, woman and infant of the Catholic 
population in the area concerned, it would seem that the 
unit “act” must be rather small and the business efficiency 
displayed in getting them all tabulated very great. 


America Falters at 
The Olympic 

HILE THE EAGLE tries its best to work up a 

scream over the victory of American athletes in the 
olympic games at Amsterdam, it must be admitted that 
the tootle does not carry much conviction. The boat-full 
of athletes taken to Holland from the United States man- 
aged to pick up enough points to put this country at the 
top in total points scored. But the honors of the games did 
not go to American athletes, and nobody is trying to fool 
himself into believing that they did. Athletic honor goes, 
preeminently, to the contestant who finishes in front. On that 
basis, the American olympic team of 1928 has little to 
brag about. To be sure, the American contestants in what 
are called the “field” events—the vaulters, the jumpers, the 
weight throwers—made a good showing, and as these words 
are written it seems likely that the swimmers will do 
equally well. But the runners fell down lamentably. Or 
rather it should be said that runners from England, from 
Finland, from Algeria (by way of France), and most of all 
from Canada, rose gloriously to snatch from the United 
States the victory in practically all events run on the cinder- 
path. For which reason a large part of the sporting public 
in America is disconsolate. But why should it be? To our 
way of thinking, these victories will prove a good thing for 
international sport, and they will ultimately have a beneficial 
effect on sport in the United States. This country, with 
its high-pressure methods of athletic training and com- 
petition, has held a monopoly on most of the olympic 
events too long. It is a good thing for the rest of the world 
to learn that America is not invincible. It may also be a 
good thing for young Americans to learn that other coun- 
tries, which do not take their athletics with quite the tragic 
intensity that frequently afflicts us, can produce runners 
and hurdlers fully able to measure up with the best. 


St. Paul’s Is 
Saved 


SHOCK went through the entire English-speaking world 
four years ago when it was announced that a munic- 
ipal surveyor in London had condemned St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. This great masterpiece of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
holds such a distinct place in the sentiments of all Anglo- 
Saxon protestants that the news of its danger came much 
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like news of impending ruin to a local and intimately- 
known shrine. Funds were immediately collected in Great 
Britain and the United States, and the world’s finest en- 
gineering skill was secured to undertake the task of restora- 
tion. It was found that the piers which support the roof 
and famous dome of the cathedral were crumbling. By an 
ingenious use of hydeaulic power, concrete and rustless 
steel were forced into the places where these piers had stood. 
The work is not yet finished—it may take another two 
years for its entire completion—but it has gone far enough 
so that its ultimate success is certain. The cathedral is now 
pronounced by experts to be beyond danger of any kind. 
Its dome will continue to shine above London for long 
years to come. The total cost of the salvaging operations 
has been somewhere in the neighborhood of a quarter of a 
million pounds, and surely no fund raised in recent years 
was given more gladly or has been used to better purpose. 


No More Gunboats! 


HE ACTION of the United States in recognizing 

the nationalist government of China and in nego- 

tiating a treaty recognizing the tariff autonomy of 
that government has rightly claimed the attention of the 
world. By these two acts a new precedent has been set for 
the guidance of relations between the strong governments 
of the west and the struggling and chaotic peoples of the 
east. In many quarters where the traditions of the old im- 
perialism still linger the course of the United States has 
been greeted with almost open resentment. But all the 
states of the world know—and many are not slow to ac- 
knowledge—that the policy now adopted by the United 
States must soon become the policy of all the nations. Nor 
will the United States itself stop with these two acts. If 
the nationalist government succeeds in setting up anything 
like a central authority in China it is inconceivable but that 
the United States will speedily go ahead to grant the other 
treaty revisions which have been the cause of Chinese anti- 
foreignism during the past few years. 

While the American government is thus showing the na- 
tions the way toward a more liberal attitude and policy in 
China, important developments have been taking place in 
missionary ranks. These have not received the same public 
attention given to the doings of the diplomatists, but in 
the long run the changes now foreshadowed in missionary 
policy and thinking may prove of equal importance in 
affecting the relations of east and west. For it is becoming 
clear that the majority of mission boards and the majority 
of missionaries have reached the conclusion that their work 
is made morally ineffective when they appear to be resting 
under the protection of foreign military force. Accordingly, 
both boards and workers are now, in the majority of cases, 
throwing themselves behind the effort to remove this stul- 
tifying situation. 

The problem faced by the missions in the practice of 
western governments of affording military protection to 
their nationals in China is familiar to readers of The Chris- 
tian Century. Likewise, they know of the long period of 


discussion which has preceded the present crystallization of 
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missionary opinion. They know that this discussion led, first 
of all, to an attempt in 1924 by a small group of mission- 
aries in north China to secure from the American minister 
to China some assurance that any misfortune which might 
befall them in the course of their work would not be used 
by the United States government as a cause for military 
When this re- 
quest was—with every show of sympathy for the dilemma 
in which the missionaries found themselves—refused by the 
American minister, the problem fell back into the field of 
discussion, from which it was only rescued late in 1927. 

In December of last year the American board received 
from one of its constituent churches, located in Winnetka, 
Illinois, an overture suggesting that the board approach 
the United States government to see if some way might 


action or for the exaction of indemnities. 


not be found whereby the determination of the United 
States to provide suitable diplomatic protection for its 
citizens abroad might in the case of citizens working as 
missionaries in China, be so interpreted as to release them 
from any shadow of military protection. The prudential 
committee of the American board approved this overture. 
Later, the same suggestion was approved by the board of 
foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal church, the 
general mission board of the Church of the Brethren, and 
the American Friends board of foreign missions. Later, 
resolutions seeking the same end were adopted by the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, and still 
later the International Missionary council, meeting in Je- 
rusalem, adopted the famous resolution which would put 
the mission agencies of the world on record as opposing 
any methods save those of good will in securing the wel- 
fare of missionaries working in lands of which they are 
not nationals. - 

But all this agitation and passing of resolutions was, 
in a sense, “home base” activity. To be sure, there were 
many missionaries concerned in it. Particularly at Jerusalem 
was the influence of missionaries strong. And in the dis- 
cussion which has gone on in this country it has been mis- 
sionaries on furlough who have, in most cases, made the 
moral dilemma and its implications for action clear to 
American congregations and societies. But there has been 
evident an undercurrent of question as to the mind of the 
majority of missionaries now at work on foreign fields. 
Letters have been circulated in various localities which 
have shown that some of these missionaries, at least, have 
taken exception to the proposal to withdraw from them 
their military protection. Many earnest supporters of mis- 
sions have been led by these letters to wonder whether, 
after all, the proposals being made on this side of the world 
have not been the product of the zeal of a small group of 
idealists who did not speak for the great bulk of their fel- 
low-missionaries. 

Fortunately, this period of indecision is now brought to 
a close. The American board has approached all its mis 
sionaries connected with Chinese missions, asking them 
their views on the actions proposed by the board. Seventy- 
five per cent of these missionaries have now registered their 
opinions ; most of them by official mission action. This vote 
shows an overwhelming majority of the missionaries i 
favor of any move designed to free them from the incubus 
of gunboat and marine protection. Of the 136 missionaries 
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who have expressed themselves, 130 approve the attitude 
which the board has taken, and 120 approve the specific 
petition which it proposes to present to the American de- 
partment of state! Even including the missionaries who 
had not replied when this tabulation was made, 71 per cent 
favor the general attitude! 

\ more sweeping endorsement of the new policy of the 
\merican board by the persons most concerned could 
hardly be given. What is true of the missionaries of the 
\merican board is true in large measure, it is fair to as- 
sume, of other missionaries. There may be some conserva- 
tive missions in which the majority in favor of such an 
attempt to disentangle missions from the protection of 
armed force would not be so heavy. But in practically 
every mission, it is reasonable to believe, the time has come 
when such is the prevalent desire. 

Coupled with this enheartening vote by the Congrega- 
tional missionaries in China, the action recently taken by the 
board of directors of Nanking university gains in signifi- 
cance. This university—one of the largest Christian in- 
stitutions in China—was one of the principal victims of the 
rioting in Nanking over a year ago. Its vice-president, 
Dr. John E. Williams, was killed, and a large number of 
its buildings were gutted. Many of the members of its 
faculty lost all their possessions. It has been estimated that 


VR 
Harbingers 


HESE are spring’s first harbingers,— 
A lifting of frost-burdened firs ; 

Rose-red lacquered osier wands 

Piercing sudden shallow ponds ; 

On the sky, a willow tree 

Limned in pale gold filigree ; 

Meadows burnished with a sheen 

Of the frailest, stillest green ; 

A tang of honey on the air; 

Water singing everywhere 

And winds as wistful as the breath 

Of one returned from death—from death. 

ETHEL RomMic FULLER 


Burning Bushes 
| SAW the sun slant past a tenement 
And splash its gold against a dingy wall 
As though God stooped to give love’s sacrament 
I . . I watched the last light fall 
Upon the lacework of a lofty tree 
Consuming it with fiery lavender. 
| dotied my hat before the mystery 
Revealed to me by God’s gay messenger. 
Une burning bush by Sinai’s rugged way 
\rrested Moses like a brigand chief, 
But this gold glory I have seen today 
‘ranscends my grandest dreams of majesty, 
Surmounts the limitations of belief, 
And changes this dirt earth to heaven for me. 
Harry Ecrmore Hurp. 


) that one home . 
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the material losses sustained amounted to at least half a 
million dollars. There has been some attempt on the part 
of American consular officers to obtain a statement of 
these losses to include in the bill for reparations which the 
United States government will finally present to the gov- 
ernment of China. But the board of directors has agreed 
that the university will present no such statement until the 
new nationalist government of China itself asks for it. In 
other words, this university proposes to establish its status 
as exclusively a Chinese institution, and not to go through 
any foreign diplomatic channels in its approach to the 
Chinese government. This voluntary relinquishment of 
treaty privileges is bound to have a widespread effect on 
Chinese opinion. It shows Christians as actually implicated 
in the fate of the Chinese—and that is the real issue. 

It is in view of developments such as these that it may 
be said with confidence that missionary opinion as to the 
future status of the missionary and his work is gaining 
clearness. The whole section of the missionary body, both 
at the home base and on the field, that is aware of the 
meaning of the present international situation and of the 
nationalistic movements now sweeping mission lands has 
reached the point where it is ready to say, “Whatever may 
be the status of the missionary and his work from now on, 
he wants no more gunboats!” 


RSE 


Puer Malus 


HEY took the fruitiest hillside 
That blossomed in Montreal, 
And blocked it icy with mortar 
And rimmed it rude with a wall— 


They skinned their quickening bodies 
To hide them with rusty black. 

I see them going to Masses, 
I hear them muttering back. 


Sad eyes shriving the sidewalk, 
Watching for Satan’s blisters ; 

Sad limbs, cadent cathedrals, 
Never to pulse for the Sisters! 


And always, always their chambers 
Are tired with teary lights. 

Never a white mare marvels 
Through purple and priestly nights. 


Never a hound comes baying 
And never a hawk flies in. 
“Peace, O peace,” 

“What is your sickened sin?” 


say the portals, 


Up on the hawthorn hillside, 
I plucked an apron of berries— 
Stolen, dirty and dewy, 
Out of their monasteries! 
MacKInLey KanrTop. 





The Primate Who Was a Peace-Maker 


By EdwardjShillito 


the headlines which greeted the English people on the 

morning of July 26. The news was no surprise. Dr. 
Davidson, archbishop “of Canterbury, has lived four-score 
years; the Lambeth congress of 1930 is drawing near, and 
matters of importance to the Church of England and its 
sister churches must be settled there. Quick as the intellect 
of the archbishop is, still he cannot count upon the physical 
strength which would enable him to preside over that con- 
gress. Therefore on his own initiative the pilot is leaving the 
ship. In November he will bid farewell to Lambeth palace 
and cross the river to Cheyne-row. 


Tie PRIMATE OF ENGLAND Resigns! So ran 


His resignation has been received with a depth of feeling 
by all sorts and conditions of men, both within the Church 
of England and without. The 
affectionate language used of 
him is by no means a conven- 
tional salute paid to an old ae 
man on his retirement. There Dear Mr. Shillito: 
will be ways of showing how 
strong this affection is when 
November comes, and a na- 
tional tribute is paid to him, 
but no one can miss the ring 
of sincerity in the words used 
of him by conservatives, lib- 
erals and labor people; by Tequesls you 
churchmen high, low and 
broad, and by an almost in- 
number of public 
men, who gratefully put on 
record their friendship with 


America. 
credible 


Dr. Davidson. He has given in the United States. 


himself to others; now he 
must be thankful for the re- 
that comes back to 
The best of old age 


sponse 
him. 
must be the opportunity that 
it brings of 
swers. 


I am, 
hearing an- 


It is, of course, a tribute 
not to longevity, but to char- 
acter. There was a man of 
whom it was said, “He was 
born a Christian; he died a 
secretary.” That is always a 
dark possibility for a man called to high station in the 
church, And it takes years for a man, so honored, to prove 
to a distrustful world that he has escaped from the peril. 
Dr. Davidson has not won his place in a day, but his place 
is none the less secure for that reason. People feel that 
they have found him out and what they have found is not a 
diplomatist or a statesman simply, but a man who in offices 
which tempt the dignitary to lose the common touch, and to 
mistake the management of a machine for a life of Chris- 
tion service, has walked humbly with God, and in a place in 
which it is easy to give to a party what was meant for the 
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Lambeth Palace S. E. 
26th July, 1928. 


I have markedly and obstinately refused 
‘interviews’ to those who would have liked, 
however kindly, to elicit expressions of opinion 
from me about the Church of England in the 
last fifty years of its life. 


attitude in England in the teeth of countless 


will understand that 
take a different line with regard to friends in 
Some day I should like to have 
opportunity to expressing with care my sense 
of the position and value of the Anglican church 
The world’s future may 
be greatly influenced by what America does or 
leaves undone, and our church must have its 
full share in America’s contribution to the 
common good on high and secure religious lines. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) RANDALL CANTUAR 


This letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the British correspondent of The Christian Century 
was written on the day on which the resignation 
of the primate of England was announced. 


church of Christ, has loved rather to draw men together, 

For these reasons Englishmen today with deep sincerity 
and gratitude are bidding farewell to the archbishop, who 
has been in no formal way a father in God to them. 

Yet if a time-machine could put us back into 1903 when 
Randall Thomas Davidson became archbishop, we should 
hear voices saying that the new primate was a courtier, 
and a diplomatist, one who was honored by the friend- 
ship of the late Queen Victoria, and of Edward VII. With 
the curious dogmatism which public opinion uses in its 
discussion of statesmen and others in high office—a dog- 
matism most assured when it is most ignorant—we might 
hear them saying that to the rugged Dr. Temple the 
courtier had succeeded. Around Temple legend had gath- 
ered; he was “the beast, but 
the just beast” of Rugby 
school. And Dr. Davidson, 
they said, was diplomatic and 
cautious and compromising. 
As a matter of history we 
see now that the two men 
had much in common; Tem- 
ple was a much gentler man 
than rumor knew, and cer- 
tainly the last quarter of a 
century—one of those ages 
which try the souls of men— 
has shown’ that Dr. David- 
son has strength and cour- 
age. 

It has taken years to learn 
all that the primate had to 
give. He is a Scot, and there- 
fore prudent and not dis- 
posed to wear his heart on 
his sleeve. He could afford 
to wait. Not till this year 
was the story told widely of 
how, in the midst of an out- 
break of an infectious disease 
in Dartford, a young curate, 
Randall Davidson, ran the 
risk of his life in tending the 
sick. Not till the general 
strike of 1926 did labor un- 
derstand how true and brave 
a man was in Lambeth palace. It has taken time to find 
him out, but happily he has lived long enough to see the 
process well advanced. 


As that has been my 


I cannot 


A FRIEND OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


It was perfectly true that Dr. Davidson was a friend of 
Queen Victoria; she missed Dean Stanley, and found in Dr. 
Davidson a wise adviser. But it is not impossible that those 
who are in palaces value such a man for the comfort and 
peace he brings in hours of sorrow and trial. What he has 
been to others who are filling the papers with their testi 
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monies, why should not he have also been to Queen Vic- 
toria and her successors? And if it is remembered how he 
has been the friend of the mighty, it should not be forgotten 
that his wife, his truest help-mate, and he have proved 
themselves friends and helpers of those who are the out- 
casts of our society. In all rescue-work for the despised 
women who are the victims of lust these two loving hearts 
have never ceased to bear their part. 

If once more we were back in 1903 what would be the 
situation in the religious and political life of England? It 
was the time when the conflict upon religious education was 
at its height. There was a controversy proceeding between 
the Church of England and the free churches. John Clif- 
ford had sworn not to sheathe his sword—and it was a 
sharp and clean sword—until the education act of 1902, 
which in his belief endowed sectarian teaching out of the 
taxes, was repealed. It is still on the statute-book, but the 
whole situation is changed. 

The Anglo-catholic movement was growing. Lord Hali- 
fax, then as now, was looking Romeward with the hope that 
it might become possible for the,Church of England to be- 
come reconciled to the see of Rome. Enthusiasts for this 
reunion knew how to break up any hopes of repose in the 
palaces of bishops. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


The Church of England in Wales was threatened with 
disestablishment ; the free churchmen of that land, led by 
a young Welshman of genius, Mr. Lloyd George, would 
not rest until that was accomplished. It was a day of 
sharp divisions ; there seemed little immediate prospect of a 
new fellowship between Christians who were of different 
schools. 

The Irish question provided at that time the main divid- 
ing line between political parties. The Boer war had left its 
burden of losses to be carried. Today the story of that war 
reads like the record of a skirmish. Then it seemed a de- 
pressing memory. War on a greater scale might come, it 
was said, but few realized what it would mean, and how the 
nations would be divided if it should come. And though 
men speculated about it, few in their heart of hearts ex- 
pected it. 

There were modernists in that time; there were evangel- 
icals and catholics. The Church of England was then, as it 
remains, a church by its genius comprehensive; but in 
such a society there is always a danger lest the balance may 
be lost. It might have been lost a score of times in the years 
1903-1928, 

In such a world what might be foretold for the chief 
pastor of the Anglican communion? Years of conflict with- 
in British Christendom! Domestic problems in the dioceses ! 
International tension! War drawing near but never arriv- 
ing! Some years of honorable service, and a peaceful eve- 
ning ! 

But this was not to be. 

This quarter of century has not fulfilled any of the fore- 
casts. Today the education controversy is quieted; Chris- 
ttan people in all the churches are seeking to discover how 
education can be made Christian through a much deeper 
understanding, not only of Christ, but of education. The 
Welsh church is disestablished and none of the fears held 
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out have come true. The churches have been drawn into 
a much more intimate fellowship, partly indeed through 
such bodies as the Student Christian movement, and even 
more through the pressure upon the church from the non- 
Christian world. A hand is knocking at the door of Christen- 
dom; warnings are heard from without. The new churches 
of the east are growing tired of our divisions. We have had 
to repent, since the kingdom of God is at hand, at hand in 
China and India and Africa. 


NEW MACHINERY 


The Church of England has a new machinery at its serv- 
ice since the enabling act set up the Church Assembly. 
This new machinery may prove a peril, and it is character- 
istic of Dr. Davidson that he has never been blind to this 
peril. “Lambeth, 1920,” marked a new stage in the rela- 
tions between the Church of England and the free churches. 
Not reunion, indeed, but a deeper fellowship has come into 
being. 

Upon all the prophets came the shattering blow of the 
war. It made a deep fissure in the history of these times. 
One order died in August, 1914, even though many still do 
not know this; they flit to and fro like ineffectual ghosts. 
The war prescribed many new and urgent tasks for the 
church, but beyond all the questions of immediate policy it 
laid before all Christian people certain necessary tasks. The 
great adjustment had to begin. How was the church to face 
the new facts in the international, political and economic 
life of the world? A reminder of some of the conferences 
will show with what earnestness Christians have faced these 
problems. 

“Edinburgh, 1910,” preceded the war; “Copec, 1924”— 
which simply meant a quest for applied Christianity—fol- 
lowed; “Lausanne, 1927,” which meant the resolve of all 
Christian people to think together upon their faith in fel- 
lowship; “Jerusalem, 1928,” was a council concerned with 
the adjustment of the missionary forces of the church to 
the new demands of the new world. These are but critical 
points of vantage from which we can begin to see the new 
conditions. Into such a humanity, troubled in the depths, 
conscious not only that it seeks but that it is sought, the 
church has been led. 

The church in Wales is disestablished; Ireland has home 
rule; the education conflict is stilled; how faint these old 
battle-cries sound! Yet in those years 1903-1928 one man 
was archbishop of Canterbury. In what manner did he play 
his part? “ i iY 

A CHURCH WITH ROOM 


At the outset of his ministerial life Dr. Davidson saw 
that the Church 6f England must have room for various 
schools of religious thought and worship. The church of 
Hooker has its own distinctive place in Christendom, but it 
is true to this only as it is prepared to make its burdens 
wide enough to include evangelicals, broad churchmen, and 
high churchmen. Its witness would not be given if it drove 
out any of these three schools. They must dwell together, 
and the sum of their witness would be the contribution of 
the church to Christendom. 

Therefore from the beginning Dr. Davidson has shown 
himself a reconciling force. It has been his purpose to lose 
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nobody from the church who has anything to give to its 
manifold life and is willing to give it. Once, for example, 
that noble priest, Frank Weston, bishop of Zanzibar, openly 
charged the bishop of Hereford with heresy—and indeed 
nailed on the door of his cathedral a statement that he was 
no longer in communion with John, bishop of Hereford. 
The archbishop saw that his church would be poorer if it 
lost either Weston or Percival. This guided his policy, 
which acted. It was of that controversy the famous limerick 
was written: 
There once was a Zanzibarbarian, 
Who said that a bishop was Arian, 
So he sent off to Randall 
For bell, book and candle, 
But Randall—why, Randall's a wary ‘un. 


In contending for comprehension, which may be another 
name for peace, Dr. Davidson has made himself a target 
for the stalwarts of all sides. It requires some courage to 
On the one hand, Dr. Clifford would 
denounce the policy of endowing church schools; on the 


remain a target. 


other, Mr. Athelstan Riley denounced equally the non-sec- 
tarian religious instruction, which was given in the state 
schools, as at best sub-Christian. Those who desired fellow- 
ship with Rome might thunder on the one hand, and those 
who would cast out Romanists might thunder on the other ; 
the archbishop was determined to lose no one whose faith 
and service could come within the bounds of the Anglican 
church. Throughout he has stood firmly upon this ground. 
Neither “Evangelical” nor “Catholic” would be driven out; 
so long as they could remain with a good conscience, he 
would keep them. 


THE PRAYER BOOK 


It was surely this thought that was in his mind when he 
set forth and defended the new prayer book. It was as one 
who had for his charge to preserve the peace of the church 


that he vindicated the alternative book. It would provide an 
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occasion for peace, and peace at home is needed if the real 
battle is to be fought. For the lines of that battle stretch 
across the world; and there is but one front. Dr. Davidson 
has understood that fact. It has not been the chief act of 
the new assembly of the church that it has prepared a new 
prayer book; its greatest achievement has been to sound 
through all the parishes of this country the world-call. To 
meet this challenge all will be needed and all must be ready 
to receive one another. Perhaps, for this also this far- 
sighted man was looking at the Lambeth conference from 
which came the call to unity. The negotiations which fol- 
lowed broke down, but not before much had been accom- 
plished to bring free churchmen and Anglicans into the 
same fellowship of service. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND LABOR 


There was another occasion for the archbishop to act as 
peace-maker. The general strike of 1926 was declared ; the 
feeling of men on both sides was bitter; the talk was all of 
a fight to a finish. At that moment the archbishop inter- 
vened with an appeal for settlement by negotiation. He 
was ignored by the British Gazette; he was condemned as 
a meddler ; the church, it was said, must keep its hands off 
practical affairs! But none the less no action on the part 
of the church has had, and will have, greater weight in the 
years to come. It touched the heart of the workers to know 
that the Industrial Christian fellowship, with the archbishop 
on its side, was willing to plead for a settlement. It was 
instinctively felt by the average man that this was the busi- 
ness of the church, and Randall Cantuar never put his hand 
to a more significant document. 

More need not be said of this peace-maker. He will still 
live by the river on the banks of which he began his minis- 
try as a curate, and in later years took his place in the line 
of statesmen and princes who have watched the waters flow 
past to the infinite sea. May he live long to see the solemn 
pageant in which with honor and integrity and faith he has 
borne his part! 


The Soul of Tolstoy 


By Matthew Spinka 


HUNDRED YEARS ago this year and this month, 
at the comparatively modest estate of Yasnaya Poly- 
ana in the heart of Russia, a boy was born who was 
destined to become one of the chosen souls of the modern 
world—Leo Nikolayevich Tolstoy. Our generation acclaims 
him primarily as a great literary artist, and so he was. But, 
as in the case of all true artists, his art rested upon his deep 
insight into his own heart, divided against itself in a titanic 
struggle, for he, like Paul, “did those things he would not 
and did not do those he would.” Through his insight, mil- 
lions were enabled to realize their own feebler struggles 
and to understand their own hearts. 
A clever essayist of a psychological turn of mind pointed 
out that Tolstoy’s heroic attempts at sainthood were in- 
dicative of the extraordinary strength of his suppressed 


, 


passions just as Nietzsche’s “obermenschliche” strutting 
was the pose of a man afflicted with a physical and mental 
inferiority complex. 


MAKE SPIRIT MASTER FLESH 


se it as it may, Tolstoy, like Augustine and other great 
religious personalities, after having freed himself from the 
grip of the sensuous, developed a moral sensitiveness which 
made him rebel against the callousness of the modern social 
order. In the end, Tolstoy, the sensuous, the pugnacious, the 
wealthy noble land-owner, identified religious life with an 
extremely rigorous sexual moral code, with absolute paci- 
fism, and with a demand for physical labor on the part of 
all—in a word, with an attempt to make the spirit master the 
flesh. 
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Is there anything in his religious insight which would 
still assure him a place of leadership in the modern world? 
Or have greater prophets arisen since his day to take his 
place? Viewing his influence from the vantage ground of 
eur own day, removed from his time by at least a quarter 
of acentury, we discern in his writing much that is curiously 
worst of all, “mid-Victorian” ; 
nevertheless, there is much with the self-evidencing charac- 
ter of eternity upon it, proclaiming him truly an anointed 
of the Lord, a seer of the Most High. 


fantastic, rabbinical, or, 


Let us make an 
attempt to disentangle the prophetic element from the rest 
of his teachings. 


AN EXCOMMUNICATED CHRISTIAN 


Tolstoy saw the pitiful inadequacy of the ecclesiasticized 
official Christendom of his day to redeem human life from 
its pettiness and meanness, to transform human society, or 
even to take a courageous stand against the major evils of 
the day—in a word, to bring in the kingdom of God. Hence 
he rejected it categorically, emphatically, as a lie and sham. 
His invectives against organized Christianity left no doubt 
ahout his moral indignation at the claim of these mystagogi- 
cal or dogmatic orders to be leaders of the spiritual and 
moral life of the race. It is truly remarkable that this lay- 
man, with no professional training, but with the intuition of 

religious seer, could pierce through the whole intricate 
fabric of theological sophisms and so reaffirm the verities of 
simple ethical living. Even in the technical fields of his- 
torical theology it is surprising in how many instances 
lolstoy anticipated the conclusions which our modern 
theological sciences have reached by their own painful and 
laborious methods. 

Traditional Christianity with its magical sacraments, its 
incomprehensible metaphysics, its emphasis upon belief in 
dogma rather than upon the life of the spirit, was to him 

bstacle in the path of spiritual conquest. Therefore, he 
ised it bluntly, defiantly, and broke loose from it in 

to put first things first—the kingdom of God before 
hurch. In retaliation, the Orthodox church excom- 
icated him. But are not we coming to see more and 
clearly that the message of Amos which was essentially 

t of Tolstoy, that the Lord requireth of us “but to do 
ly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our God,” 
her it be “mere ethics” or not, is the one thing need- 
Is not the stress of modern religion placed upon the 
lant life here on earth, a life of intelligent self-direc- 
Was 


Tolstoy’s insight in this matter fundamentally 


spiritual freedom, and economic justice? not, 
relore, 
rrect, and is not even that portion of the Christian church 

is sensitive to the needs of the hour essentially in 


ord with his attitude? 
RELIGION AND CAPITALISM 

lolstoy insisted on taking Jesus seriously in the matter 

of treating all men as brothers. To him, brotherly conduct 

relationships whatsoever was a fundamental require- 

nt of ethics. He rejected the use of money as a means 


! exchange in consequence of his view that money has 


reese oe esta 
become a means of oppression, just as possession of arms had 


been in the days of the feudal robber barons, for it was used 
by the rich and powerful to insure economic enslavement 
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of the poor and weak. That Tolstoy was right is charging 
the present capitalistic system of society with economic 
exploitation, there can be but little doubt; if therefore, 
Christianity continues to claim the teaching of human 
brotherhood as an integral part of its message, it must 
sooner or later take a definite stand against the systematic 
practical violation of the principle. Whatever form the 
modern religious revolt against this and other social in- 
justice may take—and it is obvious that it will not be 
Tolstoy’s—it must be ultimately an expression of the basic 
tenet, taught by Jesus and adopted by Tolstoy, that all men 
are brothers. 

As an abstract statement, nothing can be more outworn 
and trite than this very principle. It is the most common 
and correct subject to preach upon. But as a maxim of 
everyday conduct, built into the very foundation of our 
social structure or of our habitual thinking, been 
taken seriously even by the church itself? Has the church 


has it 


succeeded in training its own members in consistent prac- 
tice of it in their places of business, in their factories, in 
dealing with the colored races and the immigrants, in our 
national life? Is the church generally understood, outside 
or within its ranks, to be advocating such perfectly revolu- 
tionary practices, subversive of the present structure of 
society which is anything but brotherly, as would be im- 
plied in the rigorous application of the principle of brotherly 
conduct ? 
WAR 


The same principle led Tolstoy, who started in life as a 
soldier, to an out-and-out opposition to war. He believed 
literally in the injunction to “turn the other cheek.” To 
him all love of power was evil and the power of love was 
supreme. Even in this particular, modern Christendom is 
realizing that fundamentally Tolstoy was right ; our modern 
attempts to outlaw war prove it. It may be found neces- 
sary to modify the particular expression or formulation of 
the principle—undoubtedly it will be—but as to the thing 
itself, we are ready to join Tolstoy. 

Thus the soul of Tolstoy still goes marching on! 


Were Flowers There? 


WONDER—were there flowers there 
On Calvary that fateful day? 

In that green sod, from which the rude Cross 

Thrust aloft—(Love’s bitter pay !)— 

Did wise old Nature show the late-spilt blood 

Of purple violet bloom, 

That took a deeper and a darker hue 

Amid the shadowed gloom? 

Did scarlet stain of spring’s anemone, 

Or crimson flush of rose 

Give grace to scene of sin’s brutality 

And Love’s redeeming throes ? 

Did lilies bloom on bending stems 

In flowered white with heart of gold? 

Or were there only thorn-trees, cacti, 

And rocks—as grey as they were old? 


GEorGE WILLIAM ALLISON. 





The Mexican Crisis and Opportunity 


By Samuel Guy Inman 


HE ASSASSINATION of General Obregon means 
that the wounds inflicted on the Aztec chief Chau- 
temoc who had hjs feet burned off by his Christian 
conquerors, pressing to find the hiding place of his treas- 
ure, went deeper into the soul of the nation than we have 
supposed. We knew that the iron had been kept hot for four 
centuries and when it did not burn for treason or torture for 
heresy, it branded, as were the cattle, the peons who served 
their lords. But we thought a new day had come. We hoped 
that the recent surgical operations performed by reform 
surgeons had set the nation far on toward recovery. But 
evidently the wound was deeper than we knew. Long cen- 
turies of abuse require long educational processes for cor- 
rection. But the friends of Mexico ought to take the 
present crisis as a challenge to speed up these processes. 
Madero, Carranza, Obregon, the three reform presidents 
murdered since 1912—I knew them all. I helped receive 
President-elect Madero when he, as victorious leader of the 
revolution against Porfirio Diaz, made his triumphal entry 
and took his seat as first magistrate of the nation in Mexico 
city. President Madero was always interested in the Peo- 
ples Institute, which I directed, and after a few months in 
the presidency asked me to visit him in the national palace 
to consider the organization of such institutions in various 
parts of Mexico. The little man laid before me, in his 
excited way, the plans for educational reform in which 
he desired my help. But he was cowardly murdered by the 
reactionary elements of the country before he got a chance 
to put into effect any of these reforms. 


CARRANZA 


Carranza took up the fight. He, too, like Madero was a 
resident of the state of Coahuila where we conducted the 
Peoples Institute. When he decided to oppose Huerta, the 
usurper, who represented the reactionary forces, he estab- 
lished his headquarters in Piedras Negras, across the street 
from the Peoples Institute. We became intimate friends 
and for several months talked daily about Mexico's prob- 
lems. When he had sufficiently organized his forces and 
was turning south to face the enemy Mrs. Inman and I 
took him, Mrs. Carranza and one of their daughters in our 
own carriage across the international bridge. We stopped 
in the center of the bridge and this old warrior bade good- 
bye to his wife and daughter, fleeing for safety into Texas, 
while he turned back toward the south to fight the battle for 
his people. At various times after he had triumphed I 
counseled with him in his home in Mexico city and on the 
presidential train in different parts of the republic. He, too, 
was anxious to extend practical education, and said that if 
twenty-five “Peoples Institutes” 
Mexico, revolutions would cease. 


could be organized in 


The same elements of violence that pressed the hot irons 
against the feet of the Indian chief four centuries ago, also 
followed Carranza and shot him to death 

And now comes Obregon. The scene connected with him 
that stands out clearest in my mind is an interview in the 
national palace when we were talking over the problems 
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of Mexico, when with his accustomed enthusiasm and the 
swift moving of his mind, he grabbed a pencil from under 
the stump of his arm and began tracing an upward curve 
on the paper before him. “Most nations,” said he, “develop 
gradually,” and he indicated that development by a gradual 
curve, “but Mexico,” he continued, “is so far behind that 
we must move very rapidly in order to catch up with the 
procession of civilization. We must telescope into a few 
movements what other nations have accomplished through 
the slow growth of centuries.” But he was not allowed to 
carry out these educational processes any more than were 
the other two presidents. 


IN BONDAGE TO THE PAST 


One cannot deny, of course, that each of these three men 
had very great faults. The enmity that grew up between 
Carranza and Obregon was to a certain extent the cause 
of the death of each. The three murdered presidents them- 
selves inherited in their own characters something of the 
centuries of strife, exploitation and hatred that had been 
exemplified within their nation in the stormy years of the 
past. However, whatever might have been their perfections 
or imperfections, they were working against an industrial, 
political and ecclesiastical bondage which would not allow 
them to succeed. The foreign land holders, the foreign oil 
producers, the Mexican land holders, the Roman Catholic 
church and military cliques have all been against the reform 
program, threatening as it did their monopolies. And even 
the reform forces themselves have their divisions. I would 
not indicate that responsible teaders among any of these 
groups have been definitely responsible for the death of 
these three presidents. But all of these groups have resorted 
to tactics which have kept the country in disturbance dur- 
ing eighteen years, and this disturbance has encouraged all 
kinds of lawless and bigoted elements, out of which have 
come these tragedies. 


AN OUTLINE OF MEXICAN HISTORY 


What I mean to say is that the assassination of Obregon, 
just as of many others who have, though faintly and full 
of faults, challenged the old order in Mexico during cen- 
turies, is not the crime of an individual. It is society itself 
that must answer—the kind of a society that has allowed 
to exist in Mexico and in its next door neighbor, elements 
that would play fatally on the passions of the masses, who 
have been kept ignorant, degraded and superstitious, that 
they might be the better exploited. Some of these elements 
are working in this country, Mexicans in revolutionary 
juntas and Americans as groups seeking for their country’s 
intervention to stop one or the other section of the reform 
program. In Mexico, they are working also. The man- 
ager of a great American corporation told me the other day 
of making a personal request to another American, who had 
made many millions out of Mexico’s oil, to contribute to an 
American school in Mexico. The reply was: “No sir, not 
one cent. Education is what’s the matter with Mexico 
today.” 

Epitomies of history are unsatisfactory. But if you can 
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remember five names and what they represent you can 
visualize the present day in Mexico. The first name is 
Cortez. He brought a new political organization, a new 
religion and a new social order and superimposed them by 
force upon the Indians. He created the great landed estates 
which up until the present have been the curse of Mexico. 
On these haciendas was developed industrial slavery or 
peonage. Indians were assigned officially to the owners of 
these great estates. This colonial period, with the enslav- 
ing and exploiting of the natives, lasted for three hundred 
years. 

' Hidalgo is the next great name. He was a native Mexi- 
can, a parish priest. If you will keep in mind that he was 
a native Mexican, you will have one key to understanding 
the present religious controversy. He resented the exploita- 
tion of his people and declared independence from Spain 
in 1810. Hidalgo represents the appeal of the humble 
Mexican, both within and without the church, to get away 
from foreign dominance and to give the peon a chance. 
But he was excommunicated by his foreign superiors and 
shot. 

For fifty years following there was a bloody struggle, 
with the landed interests and the clericals on the one side 
and the liberals or anti-clericals on the other. 

There comes at the end of this fifty years of bloodshed 
the third great name, Juarez. He was a pure-blooded Indian. 
He saw that Mexico not only needed political liberty but 
also ecclesiastical liberty. He, therefore, separated church 
and state by the constitution of 1857. Many of the laws 
which attract the attention of foreigners today as though 
they are new, were written in the constitution of 1857. He 
was able to defeat Maximilian, who was sent by reaction- 
ary elements in Europe. But divisions remained and his 
own people started a revolt against him and he died before 
he was able to put into effect a strong educational program, 
which he planned. The name of Juarez then represents the 
first great serious effort to separate the state from the 
church and eliminate the latter as a dominant political and 
economic factor. 


DIAZ AND EXPLOITATION 


The fourth great name in Mexican history is Porfirio 
Diaz. He believed that Mexico needed peace and capital 
for its economic development. He rid the country of rev- 
olution and bandits by strong-arm methods. He inaugurated 
a new economic age, by turning over the national re- 
sources to a small group of Mexicans and foreign capital- 
ists. During the Diaz regime about 54 million acres of 
Mexican land was transferred by various methods, fair and 
foul, to foreigners. Senator Albert B. Fall, in constructing 
his argument for intervention in Mexico, which was one of 
the most iniquitous and far-reaching movements ever made 
against Mexico, said in his report to the United States 
senate that the total value of Mexico’s wealth is $2,434,- 
000,000, of which $1,057,770,000 is owned by Americans 
and $584,000,000 by other foreigners. Certainly this would 
seem to furnish some justification for the adoption by 
Mexico of the policy of “Mexico for the Mexicans,” an 
idea which has proved so offensive to a number of Ameri- 
‘an interests. So the name of Diaz represents the fourth 
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civilize the nation by the introduction of the modern indus- 
trial system backed by the new element of American capital. 
But it was built on the same idea of privileges for the few 
and exploitation for the many. 

So Diaz passes off the stage to give place to the fifth 
great man. Let it be Madero, though it could be Carranza, 
Obregon or Calles, for it represents the new period 
designated by the Mexicans as “The Revolution” from the 
beginning of the Madero uprising in 1910 to the present. 
It is a profound social revolution, that seeks to change 
fundamentally the whole social order. It is even deeper 
than the freeing of the slaves and all the accompanying up- 
heavals in this country. It deals with the four fundamental 
questions of the division of land, the rights of labor, the 
foreign investor and the relations between church and state. 

Cortez, Hidalgo, Juarez, Diaz: their names tell how for 
four hundred years small groups of foreigners and nationals 
exploited the masses of Mexico. Yes, deep, very deep, have 
been the wounds inflicted by the fire that tortured the noble 
young Chautaemoc! How they have scorched through the 
centuries! And how the fire burns even today. Haven't 
all the forces that have fed the flames these long years seen 
enough of this process? Can’t we see how clearly this last 
assassination reinforces the truth that he who takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword? 


EDUCATION THE HOPE 


The present situation emphasizes, as never before, the 
oft-repeated statement that only by education can Mexico 
solve her problems. But the trouble is that so little is done 
to educate! At the close of the Diaz regime, it was estimated 
that 75 per cent of the population was illiterate. The rev- 
olutionary movement has seen herculean efforts and in the 
last few years the department of education has made almost 
superhuman advances. I have seen these miraculous trans- 


formations personally and have taken every opportunity to 


describe them. But the government, with all the other 
problems before it, cannot do enough. As President Ob- 
regon said, Mexico is so far behind that she cannot afford 
to follow the ordinary development. These must be tele- 
scoped into a few rapid processes. And here comes the op- 
portunity of all those who, selfishiy or unselfishly, within 
or without Mexico, will help speed up the processes that 
will take Mexico out of her centuries of turmoil. 
Fortunately, we have a historical example of how it can 
be done: When our own southern states found themselves, 
following the civil war, overwhelmed with the educational 
problem, and passions, and politics as well as poverty pre- 
vented a sufficiently prompt mobilizing of educational! 
forces, outside help was given. Great private funds like 
the General Education board, the Prelps-Stokes, the Jeanes, 
the Rosenwald and other funds so supplemented govern- 
ment aid, that education was advanced in double quick time. 
Some contributed directly to the public schools, some em- 
ployed experts to give friendly advice, some built normal 
schools and paid the way of teachers to institutes, some 
made grants in aid to struggling rural schools, some backed 
great industrial institutions like Hampton and Tuskegee. 
Even European agencies helped. At first these efforts were 
crude and offensive to the south but both the north and the 


great period in Mexican history, when an effort was made to «south, the whites and the Negroes, learned to cooperate, and 
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the southerners have come to be large contributors. By 
holding annual conferences for education in the south all 
parties have come to a beautiful fellowship in the common 
cause, and today more educational commissions go to visit 
southern institutions from various nations than to any other 
place in the world. What has been done in the south can be 
dene in Mexico, with similar good results for all con- 
cerned. 


A WORKABLE PLAN 


Mexicans of ability ought to volunteer help. But so also 
ought Americans. The greater part of all Mexico’s wealth 
is in American hands. Yet leaders in inter-American co- 
operation have long deplored the almost complete absence 
of American philanthrophy from Mexican soil, except the 
little done by mission boards. A few years ago an effort 
was made by President Dabney of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, President King of Oberlin and others, with repre- 
sentative Mexicans, to found an American endowed uni- 
versity emphasizing industrial courses in Mexico city. Yet 
the plan failed because it could not get support. Americans 


and our government officials discouraged such an effort. 
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Leading Mexicans favored such a plan, when assured that 
it was purely a good will project, entirely free from any 
industrial, political or ecclesiastical propaganda. Such as- 
surances must always be made very clear. The Mexicans 
are rightly a proud people and I for one would favor noth- 
ing that could be thought of as a cultural invasion by the 
Yankee. 

The time for such a serious movement of a neighbor to 
help Mexico is the more propitious because of two reasons, 
Calles is a school 
teacher with the educational attitude. Since my last long 


Those reasons are Calles and Morrow. 


talk with him I have entire faith in his ability to guide 
Mexico. Morrow is the first ambassador we have sent to 
Mexico that is sufficiently wise, sufficiently understanding, 
and sufficiently devoted to the development of Mexico's 
masses, rightly to befriend such a movement. Let us fol- 
the 
aviator, Carranza, who died to cement the friendship of 


low our spontaneous nation-wide tribute to young 


our two nations, with a great practical demonstration of 
brotherhood that will reverberate throughout the Americas 
and the world. 


BOOKS 


The Modernism ot a Conservative 
Old Faith Knowledge. Ry James H. 


Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


Snowden. 


and New 
> 


HIS SURVEY of the course and the conflicts of relig- 
ious thought in relation to scientific and secular knowl- 
edge is extraordinarily well named. It aims to show that 
the essential content of what may be called a fairly conservative 
evangelical theology may be consistently held by one who ac- 
cepts the principles and methods of modernism as defined by 
ie author, and that the thing to be desired is a synthesis of 
fundamentalism and modernism rather than the victory of 
the other. 


either over This is perfectly true if the terms are 


used as Dr. Snowden defines them—fundamentalism meaning 
holding fast to old truth, and modernism open-mindedness to 
truth He that here. 


Nobody wants to give up a truth because it is old, or to reject 


new rightly says there is no clash 


one because it is newly discovered. You can’t find a man of 
sound mind in the world who will say: Such and such a propo- 
sition is true but I refuse to accept it because it is new—or old. 
rhe real issue is quite different and much more serious. It 
concerns the methods of finding religious truth, the criteria by 
is to be judged, and, 


which it secondarily, the specific things 


which are held to be true. Fundamentalism cannot be defined 


merely as holding that the fundamentals are fundamental. It 
is a word with a definite meaning covering both the method by 
which the fundamentals are to be discovered and authenticated 
and a list of particular beliefs which are held to be fundamental. 

he gay not so easily bridged as the author implies. 


But when this has been said, it remains to be said that he 


} 


has done a valuable service in showing how a man of essen- 
tially conservative faith may accept much of the method and 
many of the results of modernism with entire confidence that 
He views 
with equanimity the changes which have come over theological 


he is enriching rather than endangering his faith. 


thought in evangelical circles in the last half century and is 
evidently glad to be able to report that the “grave errors” for 


3riggs was condemned in 1893 are now 
Dr. Snow- 
den’s own list of essentials and his ground for attempting to 


which Professor C. C. 
taught in practically all the theological seminaries. 


make peace without victory between the contending parties are 
revealed in this statement: “Both fundamentalists and modern- 
ists in our protestant communions hold to the real fundamentals 
or essential facts and faith of historic Christianity. These are 
the personality and fatherhood of God, the deity and savior- 
hood of Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, the spiritual reve- 
lation and authority of the word of God.” He discounts “value 
judgments” when divorced from “facts.” “When Christ ceases 
to be a historical reality in his divinity and supernatural works, 
he will soon cease to have the value of God, or any special 
value, for us.” 

The author’s modernism shows to best advantage in his treat- 
ment of the nature of the Bible and the methods of studying it. 
The critical and historical approach is approved and many of 


its results are accepted. 


But to say of the fourth Gospel that 
all admit its historical value,” with no comparison of its his- 
torical value with that of the synoptics, is to avoid an issue; 
and that “there has been in recent years a tendency (presumably 
meaning a tendency among critical scholars) back to the Johan- 
nine authorship” may be comforting to fundamentalists but 
will scarcely command the assent of modernists. 

Three chapters are devoted to showing how the principle of 
modernism entered into the work of the Old Testament writers, 
the teaching of Jesus, the early church and the Christian think- 
ers of all ages—that is, how Judaism and the Christianity met 
the specific needs and incorporated the ideas of successive pe 


riods. It may be questioned whether the unconscious absorption 


of an idea and the reference of it back to an ancient authority 
is genuine modernism in any age. 

The survey of the history of Christian thought leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but one suspects the complicity of the proof- 
reader in producing this surprising statement: “Anselm put 
reason first....and thus was a rationalist. Abelard put faith 
first....and thus he was a mystic.” 


* 
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The book will have the beneficent effect of making “modern- 
ism” less effective as a term of reproach and as a label synon- 
ymous with infidelity, by showing its inevitability—“anyway, 
modernism inevitably has its way in the long run and yet Chris- 
tianity survives and grows more vigorous and fruitful”—and 
by illustrating how even a rather conservative theologian may 
It should 
be valuable in quieting the alarm of those fundamentalists who 


view the modernistic tendency without apprehension. 


think that the application of modern critical methods spells dis- 
yster for Christianity. WInFRED ErNeEsT GARRISON. 


Books in Briet 


Among the best popular statements of present day thought 
about the central problems of religion is the volume entitled 
HRISTIANITY Topay, edited by Harris Franklin Rall (Cokes- 
iry, $2.00). It consists of lectures by seven members of the 


faculty of Garrett Biblical institute. The term “popular” is 


used with no connotation of condescension or belittlement. 


» are scholarly statements. In saying that they are pop- 
r, I mean only that they are intelligible to the populace. The 
presentation is clear and non-technical, but the content is not 
“Faith in God 


luly simplified. Professor Rall’s lecture on 
in Age of Science” may be taken as giving the keynote for 
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the whole series. It is modern, evangelical, warm, and readable. 
Other chapters deal with the work of the ministry, the Bible, 
the Old and New Testaments and the period between them, 
While prob- 
ably originally intended for students for the ministry, it comes 


Christian union, missions, and Christian ethics. 


as near as any recent book to being equally suitable for “the 
bishops and other clergy and the congregations committed to 
their care.” 

One who wishes to arrive at a tenable view of the principles 
and obligations of morality will be saved from the danger of 
much fuzzy thinking by studying the history of ethical theories. 
The theme is by no means so remote from practical interest as 
Indeed, 


the reader of such a book as Arthur K. 


that phrasing of it may suggest. the first thing that 


Rogers’ MorRALS IN 
Review (Macmillan, $3.50) discovers is how closely ethical 
theory is integrated with both world-views and the concrete 
matter of good living. 


Jeginning with Socrates and coming 


down to the thinkers of our own times, Professor Rogers pre 


sents and critically examines those programs and theories of 


g 
life by which men have tried to define and to justify the good 
life and to make their conceptions of it harmonize with the 
facts of experience and with their views of the 


total world- 


order. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Boy Conscription” in Australia 
itor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR I have been traveling and your issue of June 28 has 
just reached me. I regret to say that I am right in regard 
t I said of “boy conscription,” and that my critic is mis- 
but “facts are chiels that winna’ 
the 


I wish it were otherwise, 


Mr. Harry Taylor has confused two things: issue 


s put to the test in Australia during the war was as to 
r the adult citizen should be liable as a conscript to mili 
the 


But war-time conscrip- 


rvice overseas. In that matter, as Mr. Taylor says, 
riptionists failed to carry the day. 

r adults was in no way connected with the perpetual “boy 
ption” to which I referred in my article on “What the 

r Did to My Mind.” 


defense act of 1911, and unfortunately it is still in force. 


Such “boy conscription” was imposed 


er—and this was the point of my reference—the defense 
ntains no conscience clause which is adequate for the relief 
kers and others who cannot reconcile their Christian faith 
he processes of war. 
- <a 


uver, Leyton RICHARDS. 


Religion 


CHRISTIAN 


and Psychology 


CENTURY: 


Dnt 

If the question raised by Professor Leuba is only the old 
of religion and science, why does it rouse in us modernists, 
igine we have settled that thing so cleverly, the kind of 
nsions that it does? 


t 


Since my freshman days in 1914 at the 
of North Carolina, where I attended the McNair lectures 
indation for the purpose of finding a harmony in science and 
But I 
I am convinced that the thing is not so easy as 


I have been struggling with the older question. 
ised afresh. 


irers on the foundation used to make it. I am rather con- 
it Fosdick and others of recent date, along with your edi- 
Religion and Character,” are not being quite honest with 
lestion either. 
m not so sure at all that our modernist school has done itself 
ce on this issue. Professor Leuba’s questions are old but insist- 


and pertinent even to the most liberal. And he puts the issue 


If religion 
“Not pl 
is not effective in control of the weather it 


so that we can no longer dodge effects anything, what? 


Do we admit, “Not the weather”; iysical healing’? Prayer 


any more effective 


anywhere else? If you admit, as your orial seems to admit, 


that physics may supersede prayer in its realm, will you not have 


to make the same admission to the psychologist ? the psychologist 


has no roont for prayer, if he has more effective apparatus than 


religion for the building of character, for inducing st mind, 
even the “Christian graces,” if he fails to find a need for reference 


to the divine in his science, then, in what terms may religion, prayer, 


and God be detined so that there will be a mo interest left 


um ot 
in them? 

As I read Professor Leuba, he is not one of your neophytes 
who make “the false assumption of a sharp dividing line be- 
religion closely cot 


tween the natural and the supernatural, with 


fined to the supernatural side of the boundary.” It is for just 


this reason that I think it really important that he be answered 
I have half-thoughts of my own in but no clear 


answer, ex- 


pression. The answer will have to come from the field of psy- 


chology. J. Arthur Thompson's answer in the Forum of 
ago was no all. as he real Cc 
field of wish The 
might enlist some big men from that realm. 
suffalo, N. Y. S. Lesuie 


some 


months answer at onflict today is 


in the psychology. I Christian Century 


Rep. 


An Epistle for the Corinthians 
Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: | 


destroyed this ancient 


was in Corinth during the earthquakes which entirely 
Paul 
American 


that it 


and historic city The church of St 


de vastated Th 


Skinner, expr: he hop 


t 


(Greek Orthodox) was completely 
Hon. Robert P. 
rebuilt by 


minister, 


might be American Christians archbishop of 
Athens and the bishop of Corinth expressed an 
May I ask 
upon your constituency and send contributions to the ec 


Federal 


earnest 


prayer 


that his suggestions might be met you to urge this 
mmmiuttee 
on relations with Eastern Churches of the 105 
East 22nd street, New York. 


Greece was called upon to meet this calamity while the sup 


council, 


port of her many thousands of refugees was still a heavy burden. 
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The bishop of Corinth was in entire charge of the relief work 
and was handling it in a masterly manner, but it will be a long 
time before this ancient church can be rebuilt unless help comes 
from the Christian people of America. 
New York City. Cuyartes S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary, Federal Council of Churches. 


The Southern Temper 


Eprtor Tue Crristian CENTURY: 

SIR: It has been difficult for me to get at the background of 
I have had 
through the years a keen admiration for this gentleman—genial, 
Sut his attitude 
Is it his mind that we 
should give up without murmur or reply those things for which 
we have thes« 


the comments of your Nashville correspondent. 


friendly, capable—an Isrealite without guile. 
upon our present crisis is most puzzling. 
years fought? It it his mind we should cease to 
» militant? Is it his notion we should accept it as foregone 
all will and That 
preachers who have been the leaders of the people in moral 


ought to stand by the regulations? 
issues should subside in the presence of this issue because it 


comes now in a political party fight? Of course, it is barely 
possible his items are so put together as to conform to the idea 
of a true reporter. But he hardly does that; he is so straight in 
his effort to be unbiased that he leans backward. 

As little as we seem to think it the south has come to the 


parting of the ways. We are face to face with the greatest 
And the 
Will we follow our political party and sac- 
our moral principles? 
“solid 
and jeopardize our moral reforms of the last half-century? 
may vote 


moment that has come to us since the civil war days. 
issue 1S easy to see. 
rifice Will we for party regularity—to 
sacrifice, or seriously compromise 
We 
with certain mental reservations, but such will not be 
into the A vote for Al 


Smith in Georgia, or Tennessee or Alabama, though it be cast 


maintain the south”- 


read records—only our vote registers. 
with mental reservations and by a true churchman, will register 
against prohibition and will be so interpreted, as a vote in New 
York or New Jersey. 


time 


There isn't any use to kid ourselves this 
ibout our “ecclesiastical drys;” we will fight for our homes 
and public sobriety or lose it—that is, by our own consent start 


on the way to lose it. I am southern of the manner born, am a 
Bryan democrat, have never been anything else, am that by 

viction, but I am also the son of a white ribbon mother, and 
these matters are more dear to me than my clime or my party. 
Once there was with us an issue about freeing our Negro slaves; 
but now the issue is whether we will become slaves ourselves, 
slaves to tradition, slaves to party, slaves to unworthy and unholy 
masters. I may succumb to all this but it will be after I have 
done all in my power to free myself, my people, my party; and 
after | have allied myself with every worthwhile leader who 
leads out of gloom to freedom. 


Tulia, Texas. Joun Witt HEeEnprrx. 


Advising Dr. Morrison and the U.S. A. 


Eprtor THE CHristTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR 


That was an imposing array of Britishers who lunched 
Kipling 
something about “the unquestioned incident that actually 
occurred.” 


with Mr. Morrison, and its purpose highly laudatory. 


says 
This morning's papers, front page, is the answer to 


our secretary of state. Japan has 60,000 men in China. Japan 


will remain in China. A number of doubting Thomases, like 
myself, will discount the lurid description of what Japan is doing 
to thwart our dreams of world peace. 


last n 


But if you will pardon 
me, m) ite to you with reference to Kellogg's peace plan, 
and Great Britain, was intended to prove what has since taken 

», namely, that America has now made it possible for colon- 
izing nations like 
“Monroe” Japan accepted our proposals, and 


proceeded to go her own way with regard to her Chinese policy. 


France and Great Britain to proclaim their 


own doctrines. 
here is only one power that can stop Japan, and that is not 
the United States, but the league of nations. Here once more 
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the risabilities of the nations of the world are aroused as we 
note that the bunch of political idealists within the democratic 
party, such as John H. Clark, Newton D. Baker, and Norman 
Hapgood, have lost a plank in the democratic platform, or it 
has been surreptitiously removed, or wandering about all by its 
lonesome, that is, the plank endorsing the league of nations. 
But with a “candid and courageous” presidential candidate tell- 
ing the nation “I do not know what the Platt amendment is,” 
perhaps it is best that the democratic party attend strictly to its 
job of trying to slide us all back again where “we can place our 
feet upon a brass rail and blow the suds off a glass of beer.” 
So now that Kellogg has been told that “all is well_in Nicaragua, 
Sandino out of the way,” Great Britain smiling at us as she 
does away with representative government in Egypt, Japan with 
an army of 60,000 men in strategical points in China, sticking 
her tongue in her cheek at us as she does it, why Dr. Morrison 
can return to America at least with the feeling that he did his 
best, but not to be deluded by too much talk as the startling 
realities face us. Follow Roosevelt's advice, “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.”” Which is good advice translated into “Be a 
gentleman, but do not permit any man to kick you on more 
than two shins.” 


New York City. Joun McFariane Howie. 


We Are Too Gullible 


Epiror THe Curist1an CENTURY: 

SIR: Thank God for the independent voice of The Christian 
Century. However, I am disgusted with what appears to be 
your gullibility, along with some other prohibitionists, in being 
willing to accept Al Smith’s claim that though an enemy of the 
eighteenth amendment, he will, if elected, honestly try to en- 
force the law. Law enforcement is the one thing Smith does 
not want, and will not have, if he can help it, in regard to pro- 
hibition. His every act both as legislator and governor of New 
York go to prove the utter falsity and dishonesty of such asser- 
tion. In sheer hypocricy he would attempt to fool the people 
until elected. Let us not be deceived at this point. 

Bradford, Pa. o T. GarLanp SMITH. 


It Would, But Will It? 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Religious liberty is now the popular slogan. Our Amer- 
ican constitution guarantees it; protestantism has long advocated 
it; Alfred Emmanuel Smith, a Roman Catholic layman, is now 
much in favor of it, and the democrats at Houston put on one 
of their greatest demonstrations at the mere mention of religious 
freedom. Who, then, does not favor religious liberty? Only 
the official voice of the Roman Catholic church is lacking to 
make it unanimous. Many of us do not fear that any one 
church will take away our religious liberty, for we believe that 
it would mean suicide for any denomination that should attempt 
to usurp such power. But many people are yet fearful and they 
have as their ground the history and official pronouncements of 
the Roman Catholic church. When that church has been in 
control of state, it has not always practiced religious tolerance 
or granted religious liberty. Recent statements with reference 
to the conflict between church and state in Italy indicate that 
the church does not relinquish temporal power or grant the in- 
dependence of the state. The cyclical of Pope Pius XI as re- 
ported in The Christian Century during January, 1928, does not 
recognize the worth or validity of any other religious belief, but 
classes them with infidels and atheists. Now that all seem to 
want religious liberty and that a Catholic layman especially 
desires it for himself and all other Catholics, would it not greatly 
clear the atmosphere and calm the fears of many Americans, if 
the Roman Catholic church would officially declare for religious 
liberty and toleration, and would renounce any desire for inter- 
ference in matters of state? Why not make the voice for reli- 
gious liberty unanimous? 

Canton, Mo. 


Epitror THE 


R. L. Torre. 
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4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


To Contributors to The 
Christian Century 

To insure return of manuscripts it is 
necessary that a stamped addressed en- 
velope be enclosed with all articles and 
poetry. Name and address should also be 
plainly written on the manuscript itself. 
There are numbers of manuscripts in the 
editorial office that The Christian Century 
is unable to return because of lack of ad- 
dress. Up to this time all manuscripts 
have been returned even when they did 
not have stamped envelope enclosed, but 
with the hundreds of manuscripts that 
come into the office each week, the labor 
and expense has become so great that the 
other course must be taken in the future. 


Worcester, Mass., Pastor to 
Teach at Crozer 

Rev. William R. McNutt, pastor at First 
Baptist church, Worcester, Mass., for the 
past 12 years, has resigned to accept the 
chair of practical theology at Crozer theo- 
logical seminary, succeeding there Prof. 
E. B. Pollard. The educational director 
of the church, Rev. L. Earle Jackson, has 
resigned also, having been called to a like 
position at Second Baptist church, St. 
Louis. 


Bishop Fallows’ Library 
Goes to Garrett 

The library of the late Bishop Samuel 
Fallows, “everybody's bishop” of the Re- 
formed Episcopal church who for a gen- 
eration made his home in Chicago, has 
been presented by his sons and daughters 
to the library of Garrett Biblical institute. 
Bishop Fallows’ library contained 5,893 
volumes, also much other material. 


The Lakeside School of 
Foreign Missions 

Among the speakers this year at the 
Lakeside school of foreign missions, held 
at Lakeside, O., near Sandusky, are: 
Bishop Herbert Welch, Bishop George R. 
Grose, Mrs. Frederick B. Fisher, Mrs. 
Francis J. McConnell, Mrs. Nicholas Van 
Sant, Mrs. Howard LeSourd and Mrs. 
O. N. Townsend. 


California Pastor Heads 

County Y Camp 

Rufus Keyser, pastor of First 
Baptist church, National City, Cal., was 
chosen director of religious education for 
the Y. M. C. A. camp of San Diego 
county, where 101 boys pitched their tents 
in the Pine Hills Y camp June 14-24. Mr. 
Keyser acted as the boys’ chaplain. 


Rev. 


A New University 
In China 


Dr. T. Z. Koo, general secretary of the 


Y. M. C. A. in China, has recently visited 
colleges and universities in North China, 
and tells of a new school in process of 
formation at Moukden, Tung Pei univer- 
sity, with a Christian medical college. 


A “University” for the 
Congo Country 

Just below Bolenge, on the Congo 
river, the African mission of the Disciples 
has obtained a grant of land from the 
government for the purpose of construct- 


ing what will probably become the first 
university in the vast Congo country. 
Congo Christian institute is to be the 


name of the new school. At the present 
time it is contemplated to erect small 
buildings for the housing of students and 


Special Correspondence from South America 


Buenos Aires, July 8. 
GROUP of thirty university profes- 
sors and high school teachers from 
twenty different educational institutions 
in the United States is spending three weeks 
in Buenos Aires, studying the development 
of Argentine com- 
Teachers Studying merce and literature, 
South America the Spanish language, 
and the influence of 
Europe upon the Latin American culture. 
With the cooperation of the Munson line 
steamship company, three lectures a day 
are held for these visitors at the Buenos 
Aires Y. M. C. A. building and interesting 
trips are arranged to cultural centers, 
such as the national universities, the lead- 
ing newspaper plants, libraries, museums, 
and political institutions. Each year there 
are more groups of earnest people who 
come to find the best that there is in 
Latin American life for interpretation to 
students and others in the United States. 
Next March and April a good will tour 
under the leadership of McKinley H. 
Warren, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city, will visit Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil. Some members of this pro- 
posed party will probably visit Asuncién, 
the capital city of Paraguay, where the 
Disciples of Christ have an interesting 
educational venture in the Colegio Inter- 
nacional. 
* * * 
Stanley Jones Visits 
Four Latin Republics 
Dr. Stanley E. Jones left New York 
city June 16 for an extended tour of evan- 
gelistic work and conferences with mis- 
sionaries and nationals of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chile. Passengers who 
were on the same steamer report Dr. 
Jones’ Sunday service as a very helpful 
one. He went ashore at Rio de Janeiro 
for the first series of conferences with 
Christian workers. After a week there 
he goes on south to Montevideo and then 
over to Buenos Aires, where the plans for 
his visit are in the hands of the local com- 
mittee on cooperation, directed by Dr. 
Webster E. Browning. Following the 
conferences in Buenos Aires and Rosario, 
Dr. Jones will go over the Andes to San- 
tiago and Valparaiso, Chile, for further 
activity among the Christian workers of 
that country. A good deal of interest 
is being manifested in Dr. Jones’ visit, 
following so closely upon his election to 
the episcopacy at the Methodist general 
conference in Kansas City and his sub- 
sequent request to be released from the 
office. 
* * * 
Founder of Toc H 
Rests at Buenos Aires 
Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.A., M.C., more 
familiarly known to British ex-service 
men and others as “Tubby” Clayton, 


landed in Buenos Aires July 1 for a few 
weeks of rest and change of climate or- 
dered by his physicians in England. Mr. 
Clayton is the founder and organizer of 
Toc H, the remarkable Christian fellow- 
ship of people who are interested in keep- 
ing alive the spirit of those who gave their 
lives in the war. In addressing a large 
Sunday morning congregation at St. 
John’s pro-cathedral in Buenos Aires, Mr. 
Clayton said that new groups were being 
added to the roster at the rate of three 
per day. The movement is showing 
greater strength in Australia and South 
Africa than in England itself. Some few 
groups of Toc H men have been formed 
along the Atlantic seaboard in the United 
States as well as in Canada, and leaders 
in the movement are looking for an ex- 
tension of interest and influence as wide 
as Christendom. A women’s auxiliary has 
been formed, and men and women regard- 
less of their Christian denomination may 
become members by subscribing to the 
simple declaration of universal Christian 
service and loyalty to high ideals. 
* * * 

Roman Catholics Urge 
Reading of Gospels 

Representatives of a liberalizing move- 
ment within the Roman Catholic church 
called La Obra de Cardinal Ferrari (Work 
of Cardinal Ferrari) which originated in 
Milan, Italy, have recently begun their 
work in Buenos Aires, the capital city of 
Argentina. Posters were displayed in the 
principal streets advertising “El Dia del 
Evangelio” (Day of the Gospel). Papers 
announced an attractive ceremony honor- 
ing the gospels. On the appointed Sun- 
day afternoon the great Colon theater in 
Buenos Aires, one of the eight most 
famous theaters in the world, was filled 
to capacity with more than 4,000 children 
and adults, while many hundreds were 
gathered in the park nearby, where loud 
speakers carried the speeches and music 
to them. The president of the republic 
and other high officials of state joined 
with the Roman Catholic and 
priests in a program of eulogizing the 
gospels and encouraging the people to 
buy and read copies of the four gospels, 
which have been printed in an attractive 
pocket edition to sell for only fifty cen- 
tavos (20 cents). This celebration and 
the new movement which it marks within 
the Roman church in Argentina is all the 
more remarkable when one realizes that 25 
years ago it was almost impossible to 
obtain a copy of the Bible in 
Aires at any price. One tourist who was 
interested in seeing whether Bibles were 
on sale or not, searched among the lead- 
ing bookstores and finally found a copy 
of the Bible for fiftecu Argentine pesos 
($6.45). 

(Continued on pages 1010) 
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Troy, N. Y. Churches Join Y. 
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The Living Church on Prayer 
Book Defeat 
Phe Living Church, Episcopal weekly 


CHRISTIAN 


published in Milwaukee, comments edito- 
rially that “the defeat of the prayer book 
measure was a rebuke which the Church 
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of England richly deserved.” First, be- 
cause the state, through the medium of a 
house of commons dominated by non- 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, August 6. 


N° LONGER is the summer a time 
for an almost complete let-down in 
the activities of the churches It is true 
that 


continue the 


a very large number of churches dis- 
for the sum- 
that the 
service is not as 


evening service 


mer months, and 
morning 
well attended as through the 
But 


conferences and camps 


Summer 
Assemblies 
assem- 


winter summer 


blies of individual 


churches, young people’s organizations, 
and denomina- 
important 
annual most 
Beginning Wednesday of 

this week an unusual conference will open 
when the Mid-West Council for Social 
Discu will c¢ Jewish-Chris 
tian fellowship week on the campus of 
Racine college, Wis., 
speakers being Karl Borders, 
Chicago Commons; George L. Col 
Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew 
. Cincinnati, and 
John W. 

ne National 
Christians, initiated the 
Among other 
noted is tl being 
auspices of the 
Education of the 
lale camp near 
Methodist camp 
which 


religious education groups 
tions, 


feature of the 


constitute a large and 


program ot 
churches today. 


ssion mduct a 


Racine, among the 
assistant di 
rector 
lins, secretary 

Prof 
several 
secretary of 
and 
council. 


Herring, 
Conference of Jews 
Midwest 
that 
conducted 
State Board of 
lical 


Freeport, 


conferences might be 
under the 
Religious 
church at 

Ill.; the 
meeting at Des 

dedicated with 
swimming 


Evar ire 


Plaines has just 
ceremonies a new 

ol; the Winona Lake and Lake Geneva 
camps; the Rock Bible 
at Dixon, Ill; the Presbyterian 
conference at 


Baptist 


appropriate 
conference 
summer 
Saugatuck; 
Shurtleff 
school, 

There 


River 
Camp Gray, 
summer assemblies at 

college, Alton; Francis Shimer 
Mt. Carrol, and at Sawyer, Mich. 
are many others and every announcement 
bristles with well-known names. 
well in 
providing the facilities by which the vaca- 


simply 
The churches surely are doing 
tion period can be turned to good purpose 
for the training of its workers. 
* * * 

Morris (“Boss”) Eller and Judge 
Emmanuel Eller Indicted 

It will be remembered that at the last 
primary election Octavius Granady, col- 
Morris Eller for ward 
committeeman of the “bloody” 20th ward, 
was shot to death by a gang of gunmen. 
This murder was the climax of a day of 
kidnapings and frauds. A 


ored opponent of 


sluggings, spe- 
cial grand jury has been investigating this 
indict- 
conspiracy leading 


matter and has brought in 


ments on 


whole 
charges of 
grave crimes 
against Morris Eller, who is a county of- 


to the commission of many 


ficial as well as ward committeeman, and 
his son, Emmanuel Eller, who is a judge 
of the criminal court. With them are in- 
dicted about thirty others, all of whom 
are said to be members of the Eller or- 
The Ellers, of course, protest 
disclaim all knowl- 


ganization. 


heir innocence and 


edge of the crimes in question. Yet, as 
the Daily News says editorially, “Even 
the protesting Ellers scarcely will say 
that in political matters they exercise no 
real control over the men who serve them 
many of whom have been rewarded by 
them with well-paying political jobs.” 
And the question which the News raises, 
and which inevitably grows out of the in- 
quiry under way, is “to what extent a 
political legally 
criminal acts committed by men working 
in his interest, under his direction and in 
return for substantial rewards received, or 
to be received, at his hands.” A curious 
feature is that Judge Eller, sitting as chief 
justice in the absence of Justice William 
V. Brothers, granted reductions of bonds 
and the release of indicted kidnapers and 


responsible lor 


boss is 


sluggers attached to his father’s organiza- 
tion. This brought on him a severe repri- 
mand from the Chicago Bar 
After a long review of the whole case the 
statement goes on to say, “Regardless of 
whether or not it was right to 
these bonds there was gross impropriety 
in Judge Eller taking such action when he 
clearly had an interest in the subject mat- 
ter.” The grand jury has done a faithful 
and even dangerous service in returning 
these indictments and it is .to be hoped 
that a genuine clean-up of a very dirty 
situation may result. 
Ss 2 


association 


reduce 


And So Forth 

Rev. Emest A. Bell, a well-known fig- 
ure in the ecclesiastical life of Chicago by 
reason of his many years’ service in the 
Night church and his reform activities, is 
critically ill in the West Suburban 
pital. Rev. Byron S. Stoffer, a mis- 
sionary in India of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Wilmette, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed president of the American college 
in Madura, India. Four Presbyte- 
rian pastors of Chicago and vicinity have 
recently resigned: Rev. George J. Searles 
from the Fair Oaks church, Dr. George 
P. McGill from the Wilmette church, Rev. 
E. O. Houser from the Lake View church, 
and Dr. Roberts Clement from the First 
church, Austin. Mr. Houser goes to de- 
nomination headquarters in New York to 
become an official in the stewardship de- 
partment; Dr. Clement 
pointed a professor in the Presbyterian 
seminary. The Young People’s com- 
mission of the Chicago Church federation 
has just issued its fourth official directory 
of the protestant churches of metropolitan 
Chicago. It is a very useful and informing 
volume. St. James Episcopal church, 
Cass and Huron streets, which is the old- 
est Episcopal parish in Chicago, is to be- 
come the cathedral of the Chicago dio- 
cese. It is proposed to raise a cathedral 
building fund of several million dollars; 
as the first step in this enterprise, $2,000,- 
000 over and above existing funds and 
properties is to be raised before the parish 
property becomes the cathedral property. 


(Continued on page 1008) 
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churchmen, was allowed to pass upon the 
church’s revision of her own formularies; 


Special Corresponden 


Waco, Texas, August 3. 

[' THE REVIVAL season in this sec- 
tion of the country has been switched 
from the summer to the springtime, then 
this is the month preeminent for re- 
ligious encampments. The pecan groves, 
mountain live oaks, 

Summer Assembles and sylvan 
Prosper are the scenes of 
numerous such as- 

semblies. The Disciples are meeting at 
Mertzon, Texas; the Methodists at Fay- 
etteville, Ark., have just adjourned, hav- 
ing elected Dr. George S. Sexton of 
Shreveport, La., president and reported 
total assets in that assembly amounting 
to $202,954; the Presbyterians at Kerr- 
ille, Texas, are in one of their best ses- 
ns of a similar kind; while the Baptists 
Woodlake, Palacios, Lampasas, Alto 
rio, Menard, Chrystoval, Lenders and 
isano Pass, Texas, are in meetings 
hich are reported as setting new records 

attendance and interest. 
* * * 


~surch Membership 
yu Texas 
The new government religious statistics 
for 1926 present the following interesting 
‘ss for Texas: Adventists, 3,751; 
te Baptists, 477,683; Negro Baptists, 
$056; Disciples, 77,150; Jews, 39,239; 
formons, 2,863; Lutherans, 47,000; Meth- 
t Episcopal, south, 380,454; Methodist, 
all bodies, 58,185; Presbyterian 
A., 33,318; Presbyterian in U. S. 
Presbyterian, Cumberland, 5,383; 
testant Episcopal, 32,700; Roman 
lic, 555,899. It is noted that the 
ber of Negro Baptists declined as 
pared to 1916, due no doubt to mi- 
ion. Another noticeable thing is that 
percentage of increase in number of 
larger than that of the 
ches, due perhaps to good roads and 
The largest actual gain in 
with the Roman Catholics. 
* * * 
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More on the Youth 
Qvestion 

lhe Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
ge, the largest institution of its kind 
south, includes in its summer short 
attended by thou- 
lectures on the rural church and 
problems. Speaking on the “Chal- 
of Youth,” Mrs. Noyes Darling 
president of the Texas parent- 
declared: “Youth is 
the authority of 
The old 


morality 


for farmers, 


association, 
nger governed by 
church, parents or teachers. 
ndard of 
immorality, is 
has put up a standard of its own, 


right and wrong, 


gone. In its place 
pensive one, through experience, and 
Yet the youth of to- 
indecencies in the 


it expediency. 
ees beneath the 
of humanity. He 
struggling nobility, 

unrealized ideals. Much of the blame 
lor the attitude of today’s youth lies at 
the door of the adults.” 


sees humanity's 


aspirations, its 
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second, because the church, “rebuffed by | 


the state, set about to doctor and trim its 


ce from the Southwest 


Fundamentalism Never Lacks 
For Excitement 


The Fundamentalist Baptist church, of | 


congregation affiliated 
Missionary association 


Dallas, a small 
with the Baptist 
of Texas (opposed to the Baptist general 
convention of Texas) recently invited Dr. 
J. Frank Norris, of Fort Worth, to con- 
duct a series of evangelistic meetings for 
it. During the course of the revival, the 
congregation decided to erect a large 
tabernacle, for which the building in- 
spector denied a permit at first and to 
which later property owners nearby ob- 
jected through an injunction. A tempo- 
rary order was issued by Judge Young 
restraining the congregation from pro- 
ceeding with the building, which did not 
as yet conform to all the regulations of 
the city’s building code. The pastor, Rev. 
Earl Anderson, defied the order, and was 
put in jail, fined $100, and ordered not to 
be released without making bail for $1,- 
000. After several days of hectic publicity, 
the judge remaining inexorable, the pas 
tor paid his fine, made bond as required, 
and through his attorneys agreed to have 
the building in all respects conform to 
the building code, The incident 
much comment through the country, the 
discussion hinging on the question, Shall 
A remarkable 
thing occurred in connection with this af- 
fair. When a stood up in the con- 
gregation and addressed some remarks to 
Dr. Norris, he 
ing religious worship.” But when the case 
trial he pled that he 
guilty, because it was not a religious serv- 


excited 


a preacher obey the law? 
man 
was arrested for “disturb- 


came to was not 
ice but 
the speaker was discussing candidates and 
The jury returned a ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” 
* * 

And So Forth 

Dr. J. Sam 
successful 


a political meeting, inasmuch as 


political issues. 


Barcus, 
president of 
(Methodist), 
Georgetown, has resigned. Recently 
J. W. Neal, a member of the Second Bap 
tist church, Houston, presented his pas 
tor, Dr. E. P. West, with a $25,000 resi 
dence. Dr. Sterling P. 
San Angelo, has been chosen Texas mem 
ber of the board of 
education, church, 


very service as 


Southwestern university 


Fisher, of 


general conference 
Methodist Episcopal 
Hon. D. O. 
resigned. . . . St 


south, in 
San 


place of Terrell, 
Antonio, Paul's 
Methodist church, Houston, of which Dr 
7: 
ing one of the costliest 
to be found in the southwest... . 


R. Score is pastor, is just complet 
buildings 
Saylor 


church 


university has selected a layman, D. K 
Martin, of San Antonio, to lead in the 
campaign for $2,000,000 to match a simi- 
pledged the university from 
the cities of Waco and Dallas. 

Among those denominations which have 
local self-government and their 
own pastors, there appears to be unusual 
restlessness at the present, with a conse- 
quent frequency of change in pastorates. 

JosepH Martin Dawson. 
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RAVELERS select the Great 
Northern for its wonderful loca- 
tion in Chicago's ’*loop’’. They 
return because the large comfortable 
rooms, homelike environment, at- 
tentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an ideal 
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400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
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formularies in order to win the latter’s 
approval.” Rebuke is also dealt out to 
the leaders of division in the Anglican 
members of parliament, especially to those 
of extreme protestant position. The edi 
torial concludes: “It was just such dis 
putes among churchmen that caused a di 
vided front to be presented when the 
measure was referred to*parliament for 
the absurdity of extra-ecclesiastical judg 
ment upon theological and liturgical mat 
The curious part of it is that Eng- 
churchmen 


ters 


lish seem surprised when a 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 1006) 
It is expected that Bishop C. P. Anderson 
the cathedral early in the 
also announce his selection 
. The Chi- 
evidently chosen Sun- 
for its preaching service. 
leaders on the editorial page for the 
three Sundays have been, “Clerical- 
Politics,” “Religion and Prohibi- 
tion,” “Prohibition: an Irrepressible 
Issue.” The editorials say what you 
night expect Dr. James G. K. Me- 
in his final report as president of 
the Presbyterian McCormick) 
seminary, after 23 years’ service in that 


will institute 
fall and 


of a dean of the cathedral. 


will 


cago Tribune has 


day morning 
The 
last 
ism in 
and 


ure, 


(formerly 


urges that pastors be highly trained 
in the practice and technique of specific 
types of church work, just as men are 

for the fields of 


othce, 


trained ialization in 


sper 


law and medicine. 
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Presbyterians, Jews, agnostics, and athe- 
ists, with a minority of Anglicans, fails to 
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give its endorsement to a revised Anglican 
prayer book. Picture the fate of our own 
prayer book revision if it had to be sub- 


British Table Talk 


London, July 24. 

HIS radiant being, loved by all who 

knew her, has died in peace. It is 
many years since she enchanted all who 
saw her play the part of Beatrice or Lady 
Macbeth; she lived in retirement in Win- 
chelsea or in Tenterden; she had 
become a name for all that is 
gracious and lovable. Many have 
set out to describe her in words; 
Charles Reade in one age, and Barrie in 
another, have done their best. Her circle 
of friends gathered into it most of the 
renowned writers and statesmen of her 
country. As a mere girl she married G. 
F. Watts, the great artist; but it was not 
a happy marriage, and it was dissolved 
after a few years, but not before she came 
to know Tennyson and Browning, Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, and others who were 
famous in that day. It must be thirty-five 
years since I saw her as Lady Macbeth, 
but no one who saw Ellen Terry ever 
forgot her. She will live in the memoirs 
of the Victorian age. the last of 
those who saw her play will be gone from 
this scene; no life is so ephemeral as that 
of a player or a singer. But it will al- 
ways be a matter of interest to readers of 
Victorian lives and memoirs to meet with 
the name of Ellen Terry and to note how 
all men loved her gracious ways. 

‘ * 

Mr. Baldwin and Sir 
William Joynson Hicks 

The prime minister dealt lightly with 
the indiscretions of “Jix” upon which I 
commented last week. He would himself 
not have used the words of his lieutenant; 
were they not simply a rhetorical ques- 
tion? They should not be torn from their 
context. People should not cable such 
sayings across the world. And so on. 
The only comment that need be made is 
that it is to be hoped Mr. Baldwin said 
more than this behind the scenes to Jix. 
Everybody knows that the home secretary 
is fond of speaking about everything. His 
words on the pact were mischievous and 
at the time unpardonable. Fortunately 
they represent neither the mind of this 
people, nor the considered judgment of 
the cabinet. ... We have signed the pact; 
so far, progress must be reported. If, 
however, nothing more is done, and done 
without undue delay, the signatures will 
be worth little in an hour of passion. 
Once more, Philip sober must provide 
means whereby Philip, when he is drunk 
with passion, cannot do what then he will 
want to do. He must put the firearms 


out of the way. 
* . > 


Ellen 
Terry 


Soon 


The Trial of 
Oscar Slater 

The court which had to inquire into the 
case of Oscar Slater, the man condemned 
for murder eighteen years ago, and now 
released after a long term of penal servi- 
tude, has decided that he was wrongly 
condemned. The judge at the first trial 
put the case before the jury unfairly; and 


the whole verdict was therefore vitiated. 
Apparently the court thought there was 
nothing in the other grounds of appeal, 
but this was enough to set aside the ver- 
dict. When a judge misdirects a jury the 
trial falls to the ground. Slater has lost 
18 years of his life; some compensation is 
due to him, but nothing can ever atone 
for the injustice done to him. Of the 15 
who voted upon the case 18 years ago, 9 
voted “guilty,” 5 voted “not proven,” and 
one “not guilty.” If the judge had not 
stated the case wrongly, the propositions 
would have been different; two of the 
jurymen by the transfer of their votes 
could have altered the verdict. We have 
been made profoundly uneasy about this 
case. ... Prisons today, it may be added 
in passing, are not as they used to be. I 
heard of one governor of a prison who 
took a number of his prisoners to be con- 
firmed in a church outside the bounds of 
the prison, and no guard went with them. 
* * * 

Our Industrial 
Condition 

“There are 200,000 miners who will 
never again find work in the pits. A good 
proportion of them can be absorbed in 
other employment if the industrial com- 
munity will make up its mind to give them 
a chance.” These are the words of the 
members of the Industrial Transference 
board. They make their appeal not only 
to the government, and to the overseas 
dominions, but to the whole body of em- 
ployers. The miners, it is said, must face 
“the stark realities.” On Sunday last I 
was visiting my old school, which is in 
south Yorkshire. Only half-a-mile away 
was the pit-head of a mine, which was 
closed last week. Some mines must be 
closed; what then is to become of the 
miners? This is one of the problems 
which must receive attention from the na- 
tion. Meanwhile some of our legislators 
can think of nothing but a protective tariff 
on steel goods. Mr. Baldwin, however, 
has turned these proposals down firmly. 
Our industrial condition is not beyond the 
range of a wise and far-sighted policy; it 
is beyond the range of merely quack rem- 


“ediés. 


* * . 


And So Forth 
The Daily News is to begin another 
discussion of a religious subject. “If 
Christ Came to London” is to be the 
main theme; but I expect the preachers 
will wander freely from their text. 
The Wesleyan Methodists have adopted 
a resolution in favor of admitting women 
to the ministry, of course under certain 
conditions. The seaside towns are 
complaining that the increase of motor- 
cars has damaged their summer customs. 
People move about in their cars from 
place to place now, whereas in formef 
days they spent a few weeks at theif 
favorite watering-place. This is only one 
of the many changes brought about by 
(Continued on next page) 
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mitted for the approval of Messrs. Borah, 
Smoot, Heflin, La Follette, Reed, et al. 
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For our part, we are glad that the emascu- 
lated Deposited book has been turned 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Thompson, Conn., August 1. 
T IS a popular pastime in some quar- 
I ters today to describe the churches, es- 
pecially the non-ritualistic, as dying insti- 
tutions. One magazine article has char- 
acterized protestantism as “The Nadir of 
Nothingness.” But facts 
reveal it as a decidedly 
lively corpse. If protes- 
tantism were dying, one of 
the first signs would be a decline of in- 
terest in theology and the training of can- 
didates for its waning ministry. The very 
opposite is the case. To take a single 
illustration, the reorganization and am- 
bitious plans of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation afford a striking demonstra- 
tion of the courage and hope with which 
protestantism is facing the problems of 
ur changing civilization. Fearless self- 
criticism and adaptation to environment 
is a proof of life. Increase of departments 
and equipment and strengthening of fac- 
ulty in such an institution proves expecta- 
tion not of a perfunctory and waning, but 
of an expanding and increasingly varied 
ministry, world-wide in its field. 
* * * 


An Aspiring 
Seminary 


Hartford’s 
History 
The theological seminary, chartered in 
1833, and started in East Windsor, was 
moved to Hartford in 1865. Its original 
charter empowered its trustees “to pro- 
vide suitable facilities for agricultural and 
horticultural labors.” In 1913, it was re- 
incorporated as part of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation, that it might include 
new departments. In 1890 there had been 
organized a school for church musicians; 
and four years later, a school of sociol- 
but for lack of funds both had 
proved temporary. A school for Christian 
workers, founded in Springfield, Mass., in 
1885, had been moved to Hartford to co- 
operate with the seminary in 1902, and 
was the first permanently successful or- 
ganization affiliated, now known as the 
Hartford School of Religious Education. 
The seminary from the start was identi- 
fed closely with the cause of missions. 
\ “Special Course in Missions” was 
started with $50,000 in 1899; this was en- 
dowed in 1911 by Mrs. John S. Kennedy 
of New York as the Kennedy School of 
ions. The charter of 1913 merged the 
into “an interdenominational uni- 
y of religion.” 
. 2 «& 
Spirit and Scope of 
The Seminary 
The spirit of the theological seminary 
’ well expressed by the utterance of a 
graduate of a state agricultural college 
Who took its training: “From my own ex- 
perience, | am convinced that whether a 
man has graduated from college as an 
economist, an electrical engineer, or a 
specialist in agriculture, if he is the right 
type, he can be shown that the Christian 
ministry is the biggest thing there is.” 
The Kennedy School of Missions claims 
to be a pioneer in its line. “Former stu- 


dents of the school are at work in all 
parts of the world, and the sun never sets 
on their labors.” There are 92 in Moslem 
lands; 89 in China; 73 in Africa; 59 in 
India, Burmah and Ceylon, and 18 in 
Latin America. Its 469 graduates repre- 
sent 48 denominations, Northern Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians leading. Episcopalians and 
Reformed are also represented on _ its 
board of trustees; nine denominations and 
nearly as many countries on its staff. The 
School of Religious Education recognizes 
that that, which a generation ago was an 
experiment, has become a science and a 
profession, whose field has just begun its 
development. It gives a thorough train- 
ing in four departments: Bible, Christian- 
ity, education, and psychology. The two 
schools are open to women and the semi- 
nary was the first to open its curriculum 
to college women on the same terms as 
to men. 


Expanding 
Courses 

Two recent developments emphasize 
the interdenominational character of this 
“religious university.” The College of 
Missions, opened by women of the Dis- 
ciples church in Indianapolis in 1910, for 
at least three years will be merged with 
the Kennedy school in Hartford. On July 
12 a printed letter, outlining the three- 
fold courses offered by the Foundation, 
was sent to “the missionaries of all boards 
of foreign missions,” now at home on a 
furlough. Another proof that the founda- 
tion is abreast of the times is its pro- 
vision for a better training for rural lead- 
ership. President Kenyon L. Butterfield 
not only wrote the parts dealing with the 
church in the report of President Roose- 
velt’s country life commission, but has 
predicted that, in as much as three-fourths 
of the heathen world is agricultural, agri- 
cultural missionaries will do more to 
spread the gospel than even medical mis- 
sionaries. This need was also recognized 
by the Jerusalem conference in the spring. 
Hartford responds by the expansion of 
the courses already offered in this line. 

* > * 

Distinguished 
Leadership 

This expansion of a theological semi- 
nary can naturally be traced to unusual 
leadership. On May 28, a tablet to the 
memory of the late Chester D. Hart- 
ranft, president from 1888 to 1903, was 
unveiled with appropriate tributes to this 
“prince in the kingdom of God.” Dr. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, who succeeded 
him in 1908, was made dean emeritus, 
with grateful recognition of his services 
in developing the seminary into a founda- 
tion, including the personal securing of 
$300,000 toward the endowment and the 
contribution by himself and Mrs. Jacobus 
of $100,000. Dr. Rockwell Harmon Pot- 
ter, of the First church of Hartford, was 
elected dean and professor of practical 

(Continued on page 1010) 
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down. But it is difficult for Americans to 
understand how our brother churchmen 
can swallow the disgrace of a relationship 
between church and state which makes 
such a situation possible. Canterbury has 
been tied to the apron strings of West- 
minster long enough; perhaps the time 
has come to sever the tie and let the Eng- 
lish church appeal to the English people 
on its own merits alone.” 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on 
Missionaries 

Speaking at the Congo jubilee exhibi- 
tion recently held in Central hall, West- 
minster, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, former 
premier of England, spoke a good word 


BRITISH FABLE TALK 
(Continued from proceding page) 

the motor-car. There are more to follow. 

The team of cricketers from the 
West Indies have been very popular this 
year; they were beaten today by the All- 
England eleven at Manchester. . . The 
Congregationalists have had another suc- 
cessful conference at Oxford under the 
presidency of Dr. Horton. The main sub- 
ject was the problem of authority in re- 
ligion. The representatives of the 
railway companies and of the railway 
workers are negotiating upon the neces- 
sary alterations in the working of the rail- 
ways. At the moment the companies have 
made proposals which Mr. J. H. Thomas 
describes as disproportionate 
and one-sided.” But the bargaining has 
scarcely begun. 


“unfair, 
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for the work of missions. “As soon as doomed,” said Mr. MacDonald. “I do not 
the missionary appears, slavery is say it is doomed in 24 hours,” he ex- 
7 , plained, “but I do say the presence of the 


pa rr | missionary has this effect, explain it as 


| : 
NEW ENGLAND 
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(Continued from page 1009) 
On Lake eMichigan’s theology. Dr. Potter has had rare prepa- 
= | ration for leadership in training Christian 


Southerly Shore | workers. His education began in the 
Classical Institute of Schenectady, N. Y., 

_ pag gees Bay ont Be dhag where at that time Principal Halsey was 
| ge the glorious wooded dunes will giving an opportunity, rarely offered to 
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O leader in the development of the Hartford 
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J. E. BYRNES, Manager | haps the best example in the country of 
= — that which Dr. Potter himself aptly 
termed a “self-directed federation.” His 
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president of the American board of for- 
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you may—that from the moment he be- 
comes a part of the atmosphere of a race, 
slavery dwindles and education begins, 
Men whose lives have been long lived jn 
the atmosphere of ignorant superstition 
and mortal terror, are enabled to lift up 
their heads and to discover that there js 
something giving them power enabling 
them to walk about with heads uplifted, 
obedient to the law, but not victims of the 
law, enabling them not only to look out 
on the world but within themselves. There 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 1005) 

Broadcasting the Appeal 
Of the Bible 

The same Catholic organization which 
arranged for this recent celebration has 
also established a radio transmission sta- 
tion in Buenos Aires. Programs are 
broadcast three times a week, urging the 
people to read the Bible. Other interest- 
ing items are put on the air, such as an- 
nouncements of the better movie pro- 
grams which are to be seen in the Buenos 
Aires theaters. Such changes within the 
Roman Catholic Church are very hearten- 
ing to protestant missionary workers 
Few thinking people would want to see 
the Roman Catholic church go out of 
existence. But it cannot be denied that 
many changes ought to be made in the 
Roman church to bring it back to the 
simplicity of the early apostolic church. 
Those changes must come from within 
the church, but often the activity of other 
organizations helps the leaders and think- 
ing people within the Roman church to 
see the need for reform. One of the 
greatest results of Protestant Missionary 
work in Argentina, Paraguay, and other 
Latin American countries is the change 
that such work brings about within the 
Roman church. Romanism and protes- 
tantism may never unite, but they can 
both improve, and the presence of each 
is an incentive to the other. 
Hucu J. WILuiaMs. 
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begins responsible care, which at last 
emerges into a conception of the responsi- 
of usefulness, lending them the 
idea of responsibility to the universe. I 
think the missionary requires no further 
iystiication. We who have been called 
upon to attend to the secular affairs of 
life rather than the spiritual, will never 
fail to be grateful, I hope, to the mission- 
aries who have carried into effect the gos- 
nel of human justice as well as of spiritual 
ower. 


bilities 


Hamline Is in 
St. Paul 
The reference to the commencement ex- 

rcises at Hamline university, Methodist 

institution in Minnesota, in The Christian 

Century for July 26 incorrectly placed that 

nstitution in Minneapolis. This widely 
n college is, of course, located in St. 
and The Christian Century regrets 

the error. 


Bishop Receives 
LL.D. Degree 
Bishop M. W. Clair, of the Methodist 
also Mr. L. M. Favrot of the 
general board of education of the church, 
re awarded LL.D. degrees at the re- 
cent commencement of Wilberforce uni- 
suites 


cnurcl! 


Kenosha Pastor Goes 
To Chattanooga 
Dr. Edward Burns Martin of the First 
Methodist church of Kenosha, Wis., is to 
me pastor of the First church of the 
ame denomination in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
. 1. At the same time Dr. Charles 
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A. Briggs, formerly pastor of the church 
in Chattanooga, will assume the pulpit at 
the Kenosha church. Dr. Martin has be- 
come widely known through his activities 
in recommending good books for the read- 
ing of his parishioners. 


Lake George Conference 
Now in Session 

The conference on religion, conducted 
annually during July and August at Co- 
lumbiona-on-Lake George, near Silver 
Say, N. Y. has as its general topic this 
season: “The functioning of the group, 
with special reference to the more per- 
fect functioning of the Christian church.” 
The conference is held under the auspices 
of the Biblical seminary, New York, un- 
der the leadership of Pres. Wilbert W. 
White. The motto of the conference is 
“Difference of opinion shall be without 
prejudice to Christian union.” 


Catholic U. of Tokyo Gets 
Government O. K. 

The Catholic university of Tokyo, 
founded in 1913, has received the official 
approval of the Japanese government, 
having deposited with the government 
$400,000, thus meeting certain regulations 
now binding upon private institutions of 
education. 


Provides Two Conferences 

Two interesting summer conferences 
arranged by the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion are those scheduled for Taylor hall, 
Racine, Wis., Aug. 1-14, and at Estes 
Park, Colo., Aug. 19-31. Among the pro- 
gram leaders at the Wisconsin conference 
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are Paul Jones, of the Fellowship; Frank 
O. Beck, of Garrett; Ellsworth Faris of 
the University of Chicago; Karl Borders 
of the Chicago commons; Zona Gale, 
novelist; W. B. Spofford, of the church 
league for industrial democracy and H. N. 
Wieman of the University of Chicago. 
At Estes Park, among others, will be: 
E. C. Lindeman, sociologist; John Nevin 
Sayre, of the Fellowship of 
tion; F. Ernest 


Reconcilia- 
Johnson of the federal 
council; A. A. Heist, Denver minister; 
R. W. Bagnall of the National associa- 
tion for the advancement of colored people 
and Frank L. Palmer, labor leader. In- 
quiries concerning the conferences should 
be addressed to Amy Blanche Greene, 383 
Bible house, New York. 
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**The Community Church is evidently here,’’ writes an enthusiastic reviewer of 
David R. Piper’s recently published volume — 


—and here are some 
h other notes of ap- 
OMMUNITy UPCIIAS irevar’or the’ book 
**Mr. Piper knows the community church movement as well as any man in America. His book can be recommended as the most concise 
=f informative volume yet to appear concerning the most significant movement in American church life today.” Fred Eastman in The Christian 
Yentury. 
“A thorough-going and comprehensive study of the whole community church development in the United States, written by one who 
has given years of study to it." The New Outlook. 
“Every minister, in these days of strong tendency toward comity and unity among protestant churches, should possess this volume.” 
The Presbyterian Advance. 
“Mr. Piper has analyzed with accuracy the elements which go to make up the community church. He has put forth clearly the machinery 
of the community church and its human objectives.” The Christian Evangelist. 
“A worthwhile contribution to the as yet meager literature of a growing and significant movement.” St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
“Compendium of information.” Alva W. Taylor. 
“This book, with its information, will startle men outside the movement with an impression of rapid growth." The Community Churchman. 
“The book is characterized by sound common sense.’ Tribune Radio Review. 
**The community church is here, and here is a book of practical direction.” Presbyterian Banner. 
“This author's interpretation of the movement is clear and convincing and full of practical suggestion." Christian Leader. 
“This useful work gives both a history and an interpretation of the movement.” St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A book, not simply for leaders of community churches, but Quistian The book contains valuable appendices, $] 50 


for every man and woman who would know what's happening 


in America today. _ YBOoK with practical directions for organizing. 
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Nine other current books that are going well 
The Son of Man Shoddy 


By Emit Lupwic By Dan BruMMITT 


The significance of this new work is that it is not the conven- The remarkable sale this novel has already had testifies not only 
tional book on Jesus which finds in every event of his life some to an appreciation of native American fiction, but also to the 
subtle theological implication. Ludwig, a great portrait artist, interest of many thousands in a better church-to-be, freed from 
ree at the gospel narratives with the eye of a student of per- the “shoddy” that mars it today. ($2). 
sonality. But his is no careless work, from the viewpoint of 
pe wo As Dr. Arthur Pringle remarks, “Dr. Ludwig has The Parables of Jesus 
evidently made a scrupulous and independent study of the gospel By Georce A. Buttrick 


records.” The Son of Man is going to be discussed, pro and con, 
more than any other religious book of this year. ($3). 


Roads to the City of God Creation by Evolution 


By Basi. MAtHEws By 24 Scientists. (Edited by Frances Mason) 


The story of the Jerusalem conference. The author, famous The most attractive book of science since the publication of 
for his “The Clash of Color,” has the art of transporting a reader J. Arthur Thomson's four-volume work, “The Outline of Science. ww 
into the very presence of the events of which he writes. This is Among the 24 chapters are “The Record of the Rocks,” “The 
a memorial and souvenir of a world event which will in time take Story Told by Fossil Plants,” and among the authors are Osborn, 
on even more of importance than is now realized. ($1). Huxley, Conklin, Jordan, Thomson and Lull. Elaborately illus- 


= : a trated. ($5). 
Catholicism and the American Mind : 
By Winerep Ernest GARRISON Quotable Poems 


This would be a striking volume published any year, but its seta saa a hi hol - 
appearance just now is a timely and hopeful sign. The day is Some of the reviewers are Praising this new ant por | ast 
here when fair-minded people must know the facts about the perfect volume for home reading; some as the best book for quo- 
Catholic church—and here is the book which presents all the tation reference in a decade; some as a fine exhibit of the achieve- 
facts in fascinating style. ($2.50). ments of the modern poets. Its quick early sale tells the story. ($2.50). 


The Stream of History The Heresy of Antioch 

By Ropert Norwoop 

oo Wise sermon makers and earnest Bible students read a new 
The whole story of man and his earth. “What a story it is! book or. Paul at least every other year. Four years ago was 

says William Allen White, reviewing the book editorially; “Mr. published Glover's fine “Paul of Tarsus”; here is the most sig- 


Parsons has told a splendid story vigorously, eloquently, convinc- nificant intéresting study of the great apostle for this year. ($2.50). 
ingly; and when one puts down the book one is convinced that 


man is a noble creature, slowly, blindly, yet always hopefully Dont't cheat yourself by reading “one book a month.” Here are 
carrying out the beneficent purpose of God.” A real “book of ten current volumes of unusual value, for your selection of two, 
the year. ($5). or three or five! Make your summer count. (Cash or Credit) 


Lewes your vacation address, it you wish books mailed there direct from this office. A postcard will do.} 


The most satisfactory book on the parables in a score of years. 
Has a surprising wealth of new material for sermon-makers. ($2.50) 


By Georrrey Parsons 
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